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ON  APRIL  2  of  this  year  Dr.  Marcolo  T.  do  Alvoar  was  oleotod 
prosidoiit  of  Ar<;oiitina  for  a  torin  of  six  yoai-s,  bojiintiin" 
Octohor  12,  11)22. 

Dr.  Alvoar,  who  has  had  a  long  and  distinguishod  public 
oaroor,  was  born  in  Buonos  Airos  on  October  4,  IStiS.  After  finishing 
Ids  preliminary  studies,  he  entered  the  I’niveisity  of  Buenos  Aires, 
where  he  brilliantly  completed  the  course,  receiving  his  degree  at 
tlie  early  age  of  22.  As  a  member  of  the  Radical  Party,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  intelligent  action  along  modern  social  lines. 
Heir  to  an  illustrious  patronymic  and  ecpially  distinguished  tradition 
of  service,  being  himself  the  possessor  of  a  liberal  and  unselfish  spirit, 
Dr.  Alvear  added  fresh  laurels  to  Ids  inheritance  by  his  championship 
of  democratic  ideals.  In  1912  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  as  deputy  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  was  reelected  by  the  Province  of  the  same  name.  Dr. 
.Vlvear’s  rect)rd  in  Congress  was  of  a  high  character,  and  it  is  especially 
to  be  remembered  that  it  is  chiefly  to  his  initiative  and  untiring 
energy  that  the  country  owes  the  enactment  of  the  tenure  law  for 
public  employees  and  the  cheap  housing  law. 

In  1916  Dr.  Alvear  accepted  the  post  of  minister  of  Argentina  in 
Paris.  The  skill  he  displayed  in  the  performance  of  his  difficult 
duties  during  the  international  crises  which  followed  is  well  known. 
His  diplomatic  labor  of  rap  proache  me  ut  between  the  two  countries 
earned  for  him  the  unstinted  approval  of  his  Ciovernment  and  his 
fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  French  officials. 
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Dr.  Alvear  is  descended  from  a  noble  Spanish  family.  His  great- 
grandfather  was  the  renowned  Admiral  Diego  de  Alvear  y  Ponce  de 
Leon,  whose  notable  services  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  rewarded 
by  the  title  of  Grandee  of  Spain,  conferred  by  the  Crown.  Later 
the  King  entrusted  to  the  Admiral  the  mission  in  Argentina  of 
adjusting  the  boundary  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  wSpain  and 
Portugal.  The  Admiral’s  son,  Gen.  ('arlos  A.  de  Alvear,  military 
hero  and  presitlent  of  the  F'irst  ('onstituent  Assembly,  is  recognized 
as  the  moving  spirit  in  Argentina’s  abolition  of  slavery,  entailed 
estates,  and  the  Impiisition.  After  reorganizing  the  army.  General 
.\lvear  later  became  more  widely  known  outside  his  own  country 
because  t>f  his  services  as  envoy  extraonlinary  to  the  Liberator, 
Ihdi'var,  and  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 

The  father  of  the  new  president-elect  was  Sr.  Torcuato  de ‘Alvear, 
remembered  for  his  e.xcellent  administration  as  mayor  of  Buenos 
.Vires.  To  him  are  due  not  only  the  organization  of  the  public 
oflices  and  of  the  tax  collection  services,  hut  also  the  artistic  and 
architectural  splendor  of  the  Argentine  capital,  transformed  by  Sr. 
de  Alvear’s  vision  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

To  Dr.  Marcelo  T.  de  Alvear,  jiresident-elect  of  Argentina,  the 
Pax  American'  Bulletin  presents  its  most  cordial  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  for  the  success  t)f  his  administration,  and  for  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  great  nation  whose  destinies  he  will 
direct  for  the  next  six  years. 


Coat  of  .Arms  of  Aroentina. 


Hv  Mosks  li.  t'oTswoKTii,  K.  G.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  ('.  A. 

{Sicn'iary-Tnasurer,  Intermitionul  Fixed  (’ah' mUtr  League.) 

THF  iniporfect  calendar  used  to  measure  daily  progress  through 
the  year  is  the  most  useful  and  interesting  method  evolved 
hy  our  anet‘stors  to  record  the  most  propitious  dates  to  sow 
seeds  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  ahundant  harvests  and, 
in  general,  to  regulate  yearly  activities  and  affairs. 


Plate  1.— THE  FOUR  QUARTERS  OR  PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 

From  these  the  now  universal  week  was  <lerive<l  Iteeanse  men  inevitably  had  to 
ealendar  by  the  day,  and  hnind  the  7.3)t  days  quarter  of  the  29..'i3  days"  cycle  of 
the  moon  too  awkard  for  the  use  of  settled  communities.  Primeval  men  counted 
their  age  by  m<»n-cyeles,  because  the  3ti.Vday  solar  year  was  far  too  long  for  their 
primitive  minds  to  envisage,  and  direct  records  of  the  sun's  course  were  not  then 
i)Ossible. 


Its  early  history  has  never  been  written,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that,  due  to  research,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  prehistoric 
ancestors  of  all  the  great  nations  inevitably  counted  periods  of  time 
longer  than  one  day  hy  the  moon — as  evidenced  hy  Biblical  record 
and  Plates  1  and  2  of  this  article — until  Noah  adopted  the  Egyptian 
3()-day  month  and  the  use  of  “5  ecjual  months  of  30  days  each,”  the 
latter  being  simpler  and  safer  in  the  matter  of  rationing  tribal  sup- 
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plies  than  the  earlier  alternating  single-moon  counts  of  29  and  30 
days. 

In  190S  I  found  Sarcee  and  other  North  American  Indians  justly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  long  before  the  coming  of  the,  white  man  they 
luul  ailvanced  from  moon  counts  hy  stages  of  .i  to  0,  and  thence  to  12 
months  count  of  30  days  each,  all  tallied  hy  the  5  bundles  of  sticks 
shown  in  Plate  3. 

The  Romans,  Arabs,  and  some  minor  races  who  continued  29  and 
30  day  groups  of  5  moons  count  (misnamed  years)  later  expanded 
their  count  to  10  moons,  totaling  295  days  in  their  so-called  years. 
In  713  B.  C.  Numa,  the  Roman  Caesar,  added  January  and  February, 
thus  making  their  12-moon  calendar  354  days  long.  During  433 
B.  C.  the  Romans  began  to  intercalate  the  thirteenth  moon  of  the 
Metonic  Cycle,  as  the  Chinese  and  other  races  still  continue  to  do. 


fimflflanmmv 


Plate  2.-MOOX  STICKS,  FIJI  ISLANDS. 

These  moon  sticks  were  used  in  the  Fiji  Islands  to  tally  moons,  which  early  men  tallinl  as  “years.” 
These  were  collected  by  the  first  British  governor  of  the  Fijis,  who  hired  servants  for  three  years.  .\s 
they  did  not  understand  the  year’s  lengtn.  the  interpreter  told  them  by  finger  counts  that 'they  were 
hir«l  for  36  moons.  But  the  governor  had  to  nay  them  tor  the  thirty-seventh  moon  (notched  separately 
to  the  right)  because  there  were  37  moons  in  the  three  years  of  his  administration. 


But  the  more  practical  Hebrew  patriarchs  hy  more  careful  and 
exact  observation  of  the  sun’s  seasonal  points  at  sunrise  were  led  to 
drop  their  5  etjual  months,  totaling  150  days,  for  the  more  seastmahle 
O-month  j'ear,  which  Jacob  tallied  hy  his  three  rows  of  stakes  lined 
to  sunrise  on  the  longest,  shortest,  and  efjual  day  and  night  points 
in  order  to  obtain  two  increases  of  lambs  and  kids  yearly,  as  is  now 
done  in  England  and  British  Columhia,  where  both  grazing  and 
weather  conditions  permit. 

As  sheep  and  goats  were  not  only  the  means  of  exchange  but  the 
chief  wealth  of  Jacob  and  his  descendants,  who  traded  upon  the 
facts  that  these  animals  carry  their  j’oung  only  5  months  and  can  he 
made  to  breed  almost  every  (i  months,  Jacob’s  ilescendants  naturally 
continued  his  method  of  6  months  count  until  Moses,  at  the  E.xodus, 
gave  them  the  more  advantageous  Egyptian  calendar  year.  And  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  after  the  E.xodus  the  length  of  life  of  Bible 
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worthies  accords  with  our  own.  Moreover,  when  we  compute  the 
recorded  ages  of  earlier  patriarchs  into  true  yeai’s  on  the  basis  of  the 
1.  .j,  or  t)  months  calendai’s,  which  were  then  in  use,  we  find  that  they 
lived  only  the  normal  numher  of  years,  ais  the  hdlowing  table  of 
typical  readjustments  shows: 

Methuselah’s  909  “  veal’s”  were  moons,  totaling  79  true  years. 

Abraham’s  175  “  yeai’s”  of  5  months  totaled  72  true  years. 

Jacob’s  147  “years”  of  0  months  totaled  73  true  years. 

'Phe  various  stages  of  this  natural  evolution  are  portrayed  in  Plate 
4.  They  are  typical  of  the  similar  expansion  from  1  to  0  months  by 
whicli  ancient  peoples  progressed  in  the  evolution  of  their  calendars. 

HORIZON  METHOD  OF  OBSERVING  THE  SEASONAL  POINTS  OF  SUNRISE. 

The  sunrise  system  was  man's  next  step  toward  dividing  the  year 
into  seasons.  It  was  the  direct  result  of  the  observation  of  the  tribal 
seers,  who  noted  that  the  sun  rose  at  tlilferent  seasons  from  behind 
different  mountains  or  trees,  as  diagrammed  in  Plate  5. 

The  ancient  use  of  this  method  is  evidenced  by  Plate  G,  in  which 
the  Carthaginian  priest  is  shown  taking  an  observation  across  the 
central  pivot  point  to  the  sun,  which  is  rising  behind  the  middle 
distant  stone,  which  point  was  erected  to  locate  sunrise  on  March  21, 
when  the  sun  rises  true  Kast,  day  and  night  are  ecpial,  and  their  year 
began. 

The  horizon  curve  in  Plate  7  is  typical  of  the  best  form  of  Druidical 
sunrise  observatory,  show'ing  the  three  essential  monoliths  standing 
near  my  old  home  at  York,  Kngland.  These  monoliths  mark  the 
curved  direction  of  the  three  season-dividing  sunrise  points,  denoted, 
as  S,  E,  and  IP,  when  viewed  from  the  center  of  the  horizon’s  circle, 
in  line  with  that  center’s  pivot  point,  as  indicated  by  the  priest 
represented  in  Plate  G. 

Sunrise  on  the  longest  day  (June  21)  was  marked  by  the  North- 
Kast  monolith  for  «S’,  the  summer  solstice,  as  proved  by  the  Stone¬ 
henge  Xorth-East  obelisk,  across  which  sunrise  on  that  day  shines 
direct  to  the  pivot  point  erected  in  the  center  of  that  great  circular 
observatory.  (Plate  8.) 

The  diagram,  in  Plate  9, showing  the  primitive  style  of  Jacob’s  ob¬ 
servatory,  indicates  by  S’  and  IP  the  less  witlely  apart  sunrise  points 
on  the  longest  and  shortest  days,  in  countries  nearer  the  h^quator. 

.Vll  primitive  observers  of  these  seasonal  sunrise  points  tried  to 
count  the  days  between  those  marking  the  longest  and  shortest  daj’s, 
hut  found  that  count  too  difficult  to  verify,  because  the  sunrises 
north  of  east  between  March  21  and  September  23  number  18G,  anti 
south  of  east  between  wSeptember  23  and  March  21  onl}*  179;  since 
the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  seasons  are  respectively  92, 
94,  90,  and  89  days  long. 
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These  erratie  differences  haiileil  the  observers  in  their  tally  of 
seasonal  days  all  the  more  because  for  nearly  two  weeks  at  both  the 
northeast  and  southeast  they  could  not  perceive  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  tbe  sunrise  points,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  186  days  in 
the  summer  half  year  and  only  179  days  in  the  winter  half  year- 
a  difference  of  7  days  or  (piarter  of  a  moon-  greatly  puzzled  the 
superstitious  ancients. 

Kventually,  by  necessity  and  experience,  they  were  led  to  focus 
their  observations  on  the  true  East  line  which  dacob  located  by  his 
last  row  of  poplar  stakes,  in  finding  the  true  breeding  seasons  for 


Plate  3.-TIIK  KIVK-BL'XDLKS  CALKSDAK  USED  BY  THE  AMEKICAS  INDIANS. 


The  .Vbiiiidh-s  calendar  used, to  count  human  longevity  .l.tKIO  years  ago— in  mistranslated  “years”  only 
5  months  long,  was  next  extended  toti  months  and  thene'e  to  12  months.  One  bundle  totally  iH|ual  :itt-<lay 
monthshad  i>reviously  replaced  uncertain  29  tottlt-day  moons.  Tbestickat  theendidrawn'each  murnin'g 
from  the  monthly  bundle  ofStl,  denotes  the  passing  day. 

The  North  .\m'erican  Indians  iK-gan  their  year  on  the  day  the  first  spring  thunder  brought  rain,  when  the 
medicine  man  Itegan  daily  to  tally  a  stick  from  their  first  bundle  of  :<t). 

This  .Vbiindles  form  of  calendar,  having  :«)  sticks  for  ;IU  days  in  each  of  their  always  equal  months,  was 
probably  the  earliest  style  of  rword  used  by  mir  remote  ancestors  to  count  the  days  that  were  gone,  and  the 
more  im|)ortant  coming  days  when  drawing  near  to  their  srasons  for  hunting  and  sowing  see<ls.  The 
n  bundles  of  ;<0  twigs  each  appear  to  have  bt'en  the  form  most  naturally  iLsed  by  the  Bible  patriarchs,  from 
Noah  to  .\braham  and  Isaac.  Next  Jacob  apparently  brmight  the  sixth  month  into  use,  by  again  using  his 
la.st  bundle,  as  the  Chinese  and  other  races  using  lunar  calendars  have  continued  to  do  when  adding  the 
thirteenth  month.  The  lied  Indians  of  Northwest  Canada  still  secretly  use  the  .Vbiindles  form  of  calendar. 
They  always  split  the  middle  bundle  into  two  of  l.i  each,  to  Iwate  midsummer  and  midwinter,  as  the  day 
following  their  fifteenth  tally. 


.sheep  anti  gnats.  Reference  tt>  the  enlargements  projected  at  the 
right  in  Plate  5  proves  that  sunrises  on  the  A’ lines  tluring  etpiiimctial 
week  show  a  tlaily  difference  about  20  times  greater  than  tluring  the 
winter  solstice  week  proportionately  enlarged  at  IP. 

By  contrasting  the  narrower  range  between  the  seasonal  sunrise 
points  of  the  ('airo  Sphinx,  N,  K,  and  U’,  in  Plate  10,  with  the  nearly 
three  tinu‘s  witler  range  between  the  like  .season-divitling  points  at 
London,  in  Plate  5,  we  may  realize  why  the  Egyptians  were  forcetl 
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to  abandon  the  “horizon  method”  and  devise  the  surer 
method”  to  locate  the  seasons  hv  shadows. 


“meridian  -METHOD  OF  LOCATING  THE  SEASONS  AND  MEASURING 
THE  YEAR  BY  NOON  SHAIKIWS  OF  OBELISKS  AND  PYRAMIDS. 


In  Plate  1 1  the  world-renowned  obelisk  in  the  center  of  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  is  shown  casting;  its  sunrise  shadow  toward  the 


Plate  4.-ILLl’.sTUATINCi  THE  (iUOWTH  oK  EARLY  IDEAS  OK  THE  LE.VOTll  OF  THE 

YEAR. 


This  c'umbiiipd  series  of  4  pictures  approximately  represents  the  I,  fi  and  12  months*  stages  of  a  child's 
lirst  year  of  life.  Chronologically,  there  was  a’very  similar  but  ineom|iarably  slower  natural  evolution 
in  the  ideas  of  the  early  tribes  and  races  of  mankind,  who  developed  those  patriarchal  and  gradually 
expanding  “month-CToiiping  units.”  mistranslated  as  “years,”  by  which  thegri'atmen  in  preexodus 
I  imes  counted  their  lives.  The  .Vrabs  and  Romans  expahdeil  from  .'>  to  III  moons,  and  thence  to  12. 


entrance  to  that  greatest  of  cathedrals  a  little  after  6  a.  m.  But  the 
most  significant  imlication  in  this  aerial  photograph  of  the  obelisk 
is  its  ineritlian  line  truly  orientetl  along  the  north  side  of  the  roadway 
from  S  to  ir.  That  is  marketl  by  the  granite  midday  measuring 
line  between  the  oval  marble  disks  which  indicated  certain  months 
and  seasons.  In  January,  1900,  1  found  the  significant  words 
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(bficeri  solstici  still  readable  alth()u<>:h  nuieh  worn,  on  the  oval 
nearest  the  obelisk,  manifestly  reeordinj;  the  faet  that  the  ('atholic 
ehureh  authorities,  who  brought  the  obelisk  from  Kgypt  in  lo<S6  to 
commemorate  the  last  reform  of  the  calendar  by  Pope  (Irejiory  the 
(Ireat  in  1582,  had  not  nejj'leeted  to  lay  d(»wn  that  meridian  line  with 
its  erowniii"  indicator  disk  engraved  with  those  two  words,  indicating 


Plate  i>-“AMPLITl  l)K”  DIAOKAM  OK  SEASONAL  Sl'NKISE-POINTS. 

('ontrastiiic  the  narrow  mi*  raiiKO  at  Cairo,  with  Uit  nearly  threo  limes  wider  s2*  Uindon  ranee  of  sunrise 
and  sunset -jM>i  Ills  alone  their  parts  of  the  horiam— represent  e<l  by  the  eomplete  cirele’s  S,  K,  H’,  seel  or, 
in  which  H , denotes  winter,  DeeemlM-r  22:  A’, )><|uinoxes,  Mareh  21  and  Seplenilier  2:1;  .S', summer,  June 21. 
The  winter  solstice,  H',  week's  ranee  of  sunrise  ehanee  in  the  s<Mitheast  is  enlareod  twenty  times,  to 
compare  with  the  nearly  twenty  limes  wider  inlerday  dilferenees  swii  lietween  sunrise  |M>i'nls  diirine 
the  equiuM'tial  week  A, when  tfie  sun  rises  due  East.  ‘Then  days  and  niehls  are  wpial. 


that  when  the  sun  reaches  its  highest  point  at  noon  on  June  21,  the 
obelisk’s  shortest  shallow  is  that  moment  registered  at  S,  on  that 
oval  marble  marker.  Similarly,  on  the  farthest  disk  at  IP,  the  tip 
of  the  obelisk’s  longest  noon  shadow  falls  on  the  winter  solstice  day 
(December  22).  The  outer  edges  of  these  two  marble  disks  deter¬ 
mine  the  extreme  ends  of  that  obelisk’s  meridian  floor  line,  and  they 
disclose  how  the  Egyptians  first  usetl  obelisks  in  ealemlaring  days, 
months,  seasons,  and  years. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PYRAMID  SYSTEM. 

When  discussing  my  investigations  concerning  the  evolution  of 
pyramids  with  the  late  eminent  Egyptologist.  Professor  Maspero,  he 
very  kindly  drew  the  ‘‘pyramid  emblem ”  (reproduced  in  Plate  12), 
stating  that  it  was  the  distinctive  feature  found  in  p\’ramid  temples, 
and  asking  me  if  I  knew  what  it  meant.  1  replied;  “There,  [pointing,] 
is  the  mantaha,^  about  the  height  of  the  obelisk,  which  latter  has  been 
raised  upon  it  in  order  to  double  the  length  of  its  shadow.  Disked  above 
it  is  the  noonday  sun  on  e(|uinoc- 
tial  day,  that  central  point  in  all 
astronomy  when  pyramid  years 
astronomically  began.” 

Later  I  found  that  the  most 
notable  obelisk  in  India,  the  ‘‘  Lat 
of  Asoka,”  had  thrice  been  simi¬ 
larly  raised  on  three  successive 
imxtaba.s  (as  shown  in  I’late 
due  to  the  fact  that  later  genera¬ 
tions  tried  to  win  truer  calendar 
records  by  longer  sun  shadows 
and  higher  star  pointers. 

Inspection  of  a  section  of  the 
earliest  Egyptian  pyramid  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact,  evidenced  by  Plate 
14,  that  Egvpt’s  oldest  pvrami>l 

(triginally  consisted  of  merely  one  ing  scnrise  point. 

IlKIxtoho  (.1.  .1.).  I  he  renowned  priest  of  CarthaKr  lexTiUnis  the  sunrise  point  E 
I)  t  1  i>  i  •  I  across  the  fixed  eentral  observation  point  to  the 

I  rofeSSOr  rlindei'S  1  etne  proved  sunrise  shining  around  the  mid-tri-stone  K,  in 

1  .1  ii.  i  .1,  order  to  lix^ate  the  btisinning  of  their  year  at 

by  actual  eX(*avatlons  that  the  sprlnR.  That  is  the  hiphest  of  the  three  stones 

*11  r  f.ii/’.i'ii  aiMive.  The  summer  stone  6’  is  on  the  left,  and 

Wliole  SUrfaf'e  Ot  that  tirst  imilt  the  winter  stone  ir  to  the  right.  The  sun  and 

,  t  /  ii  •  \  moon  areunitedbv  the  rod  on  tne  right  to  form  the 

ItldutObO  (now  the  inner  core),  was  degree  measuring’ltfiO  times  around  the  horizon 

I  -.1  1-  1  1  •.  as  the  unit  of  astronomical  measures. 

covered  with  polished  granite, 

over  which  later  generations  built  up  the  four  more  superposed 
nidstahas,  as  shown  by  the  shadetl  part  of  that  section  of  the  pyramid, 
above  which  the  observatory  obelisk  must  have  been  placed.  Plate 
1.5,  showing  the  present  state  of  this  pyramid  at  Medum,  proves  that 
the  builders  of  the  liiYit  pyramid  did  not  build  up  the  outer  triangular 
slope  nor  the  three  dotted  projections,  as  the  early  sketcher  wrongly 
inferred  from  the  layers  of  side  extensions  which  the  builders,  with 
their  economical  methods  of  expansion,  added  in  making  their  ter¬ 
races  of  progress  upward,  as  did  the  Babylonians  and  Mexicans. 


*  .Arable  for  Iwiich. 
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The  next  pyramid,  at  Sakkarah,  was  increased  by  six  w«.s*/a6a.s 
a  lieifjht  of  ItMi  feet —the  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  practicable  to 
effectively  observe  the  noon  shadows  of  obelisks  on  the  meridian 
floor  line.  This  limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rays  of  the  sun’s 
disk,  shilling  the  full  width  of  its  half  a  degree  diameter  are  bent 
round  the  narrow-pointed  obelisk  so  that  the  recpiisite  apex  shadow 
is  cut  off  or  blurred  before  it  reaches  the  meridian  floor  line.  This  is 
definitely  proved  by  the  great  Washington  Monument  at  Washington, 
I),  r.,  where  the  iiiii)  feet  height  of  that  stately  stone-built  obelisk 

causes  its  shadow  apex — much 
wider  than  the  Egyptians  could 
rear  in  a  single  stone  block — to  be 
blurred  by  tbe  incurving  sun  rays 
which  cut  off  the  shadow’s  tip.  Its 
solid  apex  is  too  sharply  pointed 
for  its  height  (exceeding  the  total 
of  five  superposed  obelisks)  to 
perfectly  register  noon  on  the 
meridian  floor  line  for  more  pre¬ 
cise  observations. 

This  defect  is  small  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  public  and  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  which  at  very 
little  cost  could  so  easily  be  derived 
by  laying  a  narrow  concrete  merid¬ 
ian  line  to  tbe  north  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  from  the  June  21  to  the  De¬ 
cember  22  noon-sbadow  points,  so 
that  school  and  college  pupils,  cit¬ 
izens,  and  visitors  in  general  might 
thereby  observe  the  daily  move¬ 
ment  of  the  m<mument’s  shadow, 
as  it  thus  indicates  the  purpose  of 
ancient  obelisks.  1  therefore  a.sk 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
to  consider  this  suggestion,  which 
might  with  advantage  be  applied  in  other  Pan  American  cities  in 
which  obelisks  or  columns  have  been  erected. 

Tbe  defective  shadow  measures  obtained  from  obelisks  raised  on 
higher  step-pyramids  caused  later  pyramid  builders  to  design  the 
more  bluntly  apexed  pyramids  erected  at  Dashur,  and  shown  in 
IMate  It).  A  further  series  of  experiments  was  made  there  from  two 
different  angles  of  smooth  shadow-reflecting  slopes,  which  enabled 
later  generations  to  buihl  tbe  more  truly  sloped  and  higbest  pyramids 
at  Gizeh  near  Cairo,  as  shown  in  Plate  17,  where  their  elevations  are 
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1’I.ATF.  7.-THK  DHriDICAl,  “AUROWS” 
AT  ALDBOROVOII,  NKAR  YORK,  KNC- 
LASI). 


Thi-so  :«*-loii  “arrows”’ mark  thr  silo  of  Iho 
I'arliost  capital  of  Iho  anoioiit  Rriloiis,  whoso 
loading  advis<Ts.  the  th(Hi|:hlfiil  Druids  alMMit 
Iho  limo  of  Ja<s)li  lived,  Ihoro  iiso<l  Iho  “aiiipli- 
liido  niolhod”  lo  locale  Iho  seasons  liy  Iho 
.S',  K,  and  H',  siinrisi>  iminls.  Those  ’lhro<? 
snnriso-iM»inlors  arc  oiirv<»l  to  Iho  oast,  like  Iho 
S,  K,  II ,  soi’lor  for  London  on  I’lalo  .'i.  The 
midstono  IC.  projcs-ls  duo  oast,  from  Iho  fixed 
••oniral  |(oinl  of  observation  on  Iho  loft.  Com¬ 
pare  Iho  writer's  .i  fool  II  inches  hoight  against 
Iho  .'klfix-t  aimvo  grtaind  hoif;ht  of  the  moiiolilhs. 
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rollocted  in  the  Nile’s  inundation,  which  was  just  hejjinninj'  to  recede 
from  the  thus  refertilized  land,  just  reappearin"  as  mud  flats  to 
the  ri"ht  of  the  reflection  when  the  photojjraph  was  taken. 

In  Plate  18  the  present  day  calendar  makers  of  Sarawak,  in  Borneo, 
are  shown  fixin"  their  pe"s  aloii"  the  noon-shadow  line  east  hy  the 
sun  pole.  The  local  farmers  know  that  when  that  shadow  falls  on 
a  certain  pe"  they  should  at  once  prepare  their  land  for  the  plantin" 
of  rice;  that  when  it  reaches  another,  they  must  prepare  to  sow 
corn:  and  so  on.  By  that  simple  shadow  from  an  8-foot  pole,  these 
primitive  calendar  makers  can  approximate  the  seasons  within  about 
three  weeks,  because  the  accumulated  experience  of  their  ancestors 
has  enabled  them  to  make  secret 
marks  on  their  treasured  floor 
level  rod  hy  which  the  seasonal 
shadow-tip  points  are  marked 
off  each  j’car. 

Like  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
they  are  most  careful  to  carry 
away  their  secret  floor  level  rod, 
leavin"  only  the  uprijjht  pole 
with  pegs  along  the  trenched 
noon-shadow  line  to  guide  the 
farmers.  After  harvests  these 
experts  return,  pick  out  their 
pegs,  and  collect  their  tithes 
from  the  farmers  thus  helped 
to  locate  the  proper  seasons. 

PYRAMIDS  WERE  CSED  TO  FIND 

THE  TRI  E  year’s  I.ENtiTII. 

'I'hat  secret  noon-line  measur¬ 
ing  rod  discloses  how  the  ancient 
astronomei-s  of  Egypt  reached 
the  yearly  :!()■)  days  count  and 
the  0.242  fraction  of  the  litiOth,  almost  as  exactly  as  our  astronomers 
compute  the  length  of  the  year,  hy  measuring  (as  shown  on  Plate  ID) 
the  shortest  noon-shadow  cast  by  pyramids  and  counting  the  days 
between.  Their  final  ‘‘Oreat  Pyramitl”  was  erected  on  a  square 
base  covering  more  than  13  acres  and  pyramided  to  the  stupendous 
height  of  484  feet,  more  than  00  times  the  height  of  the  Borneo 
sun  pole.  That  height,  together  with  the  four  trul^'  oriented 
smooth  slopes  which  merged  in  the  apex  as  a  sky  pointer  and  sun 
shadow  deflector,  form  the  essential  features  of  that  greatest  and 
most  useful  observatory,  which  has  been  of  far  greater  benefit  to 
mankind  than  any  other. 


Pl\TE  s.— monolith  at  stonehenoe. 

Tho  midsumnii'r  (limiinc  nionolilh  S,  at  stono- 
hriifiP  ill  tho  smith  of  EiiKlaiid,  markiiif;  tho 
iiort  hoast  diroot  ion  of  suiiriso  on  siimnior  solst  ioc 
day,  Jiino2i.  Tho  loft  axis  lino  from  thooirolo's 
oontral  ohsorvation  iMiiiit,  looatixl  tho  iyt2  siin- 
riso  iMiiiit  from  whion  Sir  Norman  Lx-kyor  oal- 
oiilatoil  by  iKiiiinix'tial  prex-ossion  that  tho  S' 
stono  was'orix'tixl  ;i,li(m  yoars  aRo,  whoii  siinriso 
was  dirtrtlv  in  lino  with  tho  oontor  of  that 
monolith,  alxait  tiist)  H.  C. 
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THE  PAN  AMERK'AN  UNION. 


The  first  purpose  of  that  stupendous  avnd  monumental  instrument 
was  to  reflect  the  noon  shadows  of  the  sun,  tremendously  enlarged, 
from  the  height  of  484  feet  upon  the  meridian  floor  line  northward, 
during  the  time  when  the  sun  most  widely  increases  its  internoon 
change  of  height  in  the  sky,  termed  “elevation” — that  is,  during 
March  and  September.  These  internoon  changes  in  the  length  of 
the  apex-pointed  pyramid  shadow,  as  it  crossed  the  meridian  floor 
line,  measured  a  daily  difference  of  about  4.44  feet  in  length  as  those 
shortening  yearly  noon  shadows  receded  to  the  center  of  the  pyramid’s 
northern  base  line,  near  the  spring  e(|uinox,  when  the  Egyptian 


priests  began  their  sacred  New 


cn 


I'l.ATK  '.(.-JACriH  S  Sl  XlllSK  OHSKKVA- 
VATOKY  SHOWINO  CKNTKAl.  AND 
OISTAST  SIOHTINO  STAKES. 

Thi'  central  dot,  Christmas,  \'Mt2,  may  lie  taken  In 
markthecenterstakefrom  which  Jacnli  watchtsl 
the  sunrise  whenever  he  sheiihcrdwl  flucks  in 
that  Incality.  .S  denntes  tne  most  distant 
terminal  rnil  markiiiK  his  In-st  ellnrl  to  fix 
sunrise  jKiint  iijKin  the  summer  solsli*-e  day, 
while  H  marks  hls  liest  stake  attempt  to  (lx  the 
wintiT  solstk-e  day. 

rated  by  the  shadow  of  the  Egy 
Since  it  was  not  known  how 


lear.  This  the  priests  kept  from 
public  knowledge  by  the  civil 
use  of  .‘itio-day  years,  drifting 
one  day  more  behind  the  seasons 
every  fourth  year. 

When  the  preceding  year’s 
shortest  New  Year’s  Day  shadow 
measured  1  foot  by  the  sacred  re¬ 
movable  rod,  the  first  suhsetjuent 
year’s  shortest  shadow  would, 
:h)5  days  later,  measure  2.09  feet : 
the  second,  3.18  feet;  and  the 
third,  4.28  feet;  hut  the  fourth 
year’s  shortest  shadow,  instead 
(if  being  extend(‘d  the  usual  1.09 
feet  to  reach  5.37  feet,  would 
“  leap  hack”  the  full  day  gauge  of 
4.44  feet  to  the  0.93  point  (which 
is  l(‘ss  than  the  preceding  “leap- 
year’s”  assumed  1-foot  length), 
and  the  300th  day  would  thus  he 
s(‘cretly  count(‘d  as  the  ending  of 
that  “  leap  year,”  as  clearly  indi- 
ian  Sun  (lod’s  jiyrarnid. 
lose  three  yearly  lengthenings  of 


the  shortest  shadow  wen*  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  Sun  (lod, 
whom  the  Egy|)tians  intently  regarded  with  awful  reverence  as  the 
giver  of  life,  light,  and  heat,  the  worship|)ing  jiriests  were  all  the 
more  pu/./.led  when  “leap-day”  intervened.  Th(‘y  therefore  fier- 
severed  in  their  efforts  ti»  derive  the  true  |)yramid  slope  which  is 
indicated  with  exactitude,  on  that  meridian,  in  only  a  Heeling  second 
of  time,  (dice  in  128  years,  when  the  sun  at  the  spring  (‘(luinox  cnisses 
the  E(|iialor  al  no»*n  on  flic  meridian  of  the  (Ireat  l*yi'«inid. 

'I’he  cause  of  lh»»se  length<‘ning  variations  is,  that  nature’s  year  is 
305.212  days  long;  conse*juenlly  when  the.  sun  crossed  the  E(|uator 


P1.ATF.  lO.-TIlK  KCiYI’TIAN  HIKTIiri-At'K  OK  Kl'KOPKAN  CALKSDAKt!. 

Tlif  pyfaniid aiirt  sphinx  an'a.adjoiiiini!  Ihrili'ltaofthp  Nilp— that  most  iM'rmaiu'ully  tortile  ar»'a  on  earth, 
where  llie  (treat est  varit'ty  of  ero|>s  yield  the  riehesi  reward  of  a(trienltnral  development,  and  offered  the 
(treatest  indiieements  t<i  ealemlar  nays  to  win  fiNxI  sn|>plies  and  national  |Wos|ierity.  first  by  In-atinc 
lUToss  I  he  pivot  asp  of  t  he  sphinx  it  s  simriso  |M>int  s.  anil  swond.  by  observin(t  t  he  pyramid  tuwn  shadow  . 
TheraitKC  of  the  s|ihinx’s  sunrise  S.  K.  H’.  (Miintsis  tixi  narrow  tohvato  |>reeisedays.  and  eonkl  approxi¬ 
mate  the  seasons  only  within  alaait  one  w  eek. 

jltiufjo  (*f  4.44  foot,  by  0.242  of  4.44  foot,  a  yoarly  oxtonsion  of  1.00 
foot,  until  tlio  fourth  yoiir  aooiiniiilatoil  tlio  full  llOtUh  day  a.'^  loap 
tlay.” 

'Pliis  avoraoo  0.242  hoyoiid  tlio  iiooii-to-uoou  IlO.A-day  yoar,  ouahloil 
tlio  pyraiuitl  astrouoinors  to  provo  tho  louj^th  of  uatiiro’s  yoar  by 
nioasiiriiio  that  fraotioiial  part  of  a  tlay  whioli  tho  I.tl0-fi>ot  yoarly 
oxtoiisiou  was  of  tho  4.44  foot  ohau<;o  iu  tho  louj;ths  t>f  twtt  otmsoo- 
iitivo  iiottii  shallows,  aiiil  to  add  to  that  inoasurod  portion  tho  noon 
oouiits  of  tlays  iu  ortlor  to  tlorivo  uatiiro’s  triio  lougth  of  yoar  - 
that  is,  :i(».^>.242  days. 

Kr.MiM  -i-,’-  Otill  ti 
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at  noon  oaoh  128th  yoar  on  the  pyramid’s  moridian,  tho  noon  shadow 
inilioatod  tho  moment  that  began  both  the  first  astronomic  day  and 
year  subsequent  to  the  leap  j’oar  and  leap  day  thus  closed. 

Because  the  final  shadow  records  in  the  three  subsequent  ordinary 
years  could  only  be  measured  at  noon  on  the  respective  365th  day,  the 
sun  would  be  t).242,  0.484,  and  0.726  parts,  respectively,  of  its  inter- 
iioon  rise  below  the  pyramiil’s  apex,  thus  yearly  increasing  those  three 
cumulatively  shortest  shadow  lengths  on  the  noon  line’s  day-span 


Kafli‘1  and  llertiert.  |VrrTiiMtK»n  of  National  (i<>r>sra|>hir  Society. 


I’LATK  II.-TIIK  KAMors  <*HKI>ISK  IN  TIIK  CKXTKK  OF  ST.  FFTKIt'S  SQITAKK,  UOMK. 

This  oliclisk  was  from  KRypI  and  <ti-pI<s1  in  i.Wi  to  rtjmmomornli'  Ihi-  last  ndorin  of  Itio  raicndar 

hy  I’oiK-  On’Kory  XIH  in  1.W2;  which  KtiKland  did  not  mlopt  till  I7.j2.  The  oliclisk  is  about  l(«t  fcsd 
hiKh  and  weiKhs  2211  tons.  Its  siin  shallow  moves  like  the  hands  of  a  clock  (thus  oriKinatisI)  when 
viewed  from  the  north  side  of  its  base.  This  shows  how  olsdisks  were  used  to  time  days  anti  years. 
The  months  and  sea.sotis  of  the  year  wen-  located,  anproximately,  hy  measnrini;  the  shortest  daily 
shallow  length  at  niKin  on  the  “meridian  (liHir  line/’  shown  from  .*«'  to  'll'  also  indiciiteil  by  the  while 
disks  denoting  the  day  on  which  the  sea.son  and  month-commencing  shadows  n-enr  each  year. 
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Tills  was  made  practicahlo  by  the  pyramid’s  4S4  feet  heij;ht  pro¬ 
jecting  its  immense  noon-shadow  lengths  on  the  meridian  floor  lino 
during  the  equinoctial  days,  when  the  widest  expansions  of  tho 
inter-noon  change  in  the  elevation  of  the  sun  is  about  257  times 
greater  than  at  the  solstices. 

These  factors  indicate  why  the  Egyptians  had  to  slope  their 
pyramids  toward  the  equinoctial  sun  and  raise  them  more  than  (U) 
times  the  height  of  the  Borneo  calendar-makers  sun  pole,  shown  in 
Plate  IS. 

Limited  space  jirevents  the  inclusion  of  proofs  that  the  pyramids 
were  built  with  much  less  labor  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed; 
but  I  may  record  the  fact  that  the  Pharaohs  knew  the  dangers  of 
unemployed  masses,  and  hence  planned  their  pyramid  building  so 
that  the  stones  were  cut  and  side-hauled  up  the  shady  slope  by 
intra-groined  haulways  during  the  inundation  season,  when  Egypt’s 
myriads  of  agricultural  toilers  were  otherwise  idle. 

Because  their  need  was  greatest,  the  Egyptians  had  inevitably  to 
work  out  these  vital  problems  for  themselves  and,  indirectly,  for 
all  mankind.  Every  living  soul  now  benefits  bj’  the  well-directed 
thought  and  labor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  following  reasons  showing  why  pyramids  were  built  prove  the 
highly  important  work  and  valuable  research  by  which  the  pyramid 
builders  ami  observers  so  truly  laid  the  foundations  »)f  our  calendar 
and  other  most  useful  knowledge. 

WHY  rYKAMIOS  WERE  lUTLT. 

1.  The  greatest  need  of  every  nation  is  to  produce  adeipiate  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  to  feed  its  people  throughout  the  year.  That  need  was 
most  intense  during  the  era  of  pyramiil  building,  more  than 
5,()()0  years  ago,  when  the  increasing  population  of  Assyria  to  the 
north  and  Ethiojiia  to  the  south  insistently  strove  to  con(|uer  Egypt. 

2.  In  that  era,  con(|uest  generally  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
coiupiered  men  and  bondage  for  tbeir  women  and  chihlren,  thus 
involving  family  and  national  ruin.  (\>nse(|uently  imperative  neces¬ 
sity  forced  tbe  Egyptians  to  maintain  progressively  at  least  as  large 
a  population  as  the  increasing  Assyrians. 

.4.  As  the  total  area  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  was  limited 
to  about  14,000  sipiare  miles  in  the  delta  area  and  the  two  narrow 
Nile  bank  strips  within  the  sand  hills  diviiling  the  Nile  Valley  fr(*m 
the  surrounding  vast  desert  area  of  Egypt,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
could  not  increase  the  cultivable  area  mucb  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  yearly  inundation.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  rely 
upon  producing  more  crops  from  the  same  area  of  cultivation  by 
intensive  culture. 


I'I.ATK  I7.-TIIK  (ilZKH  I'YRAMIDS  NKAU 
CAIRO. 

Tlii'SP  cvidciu-p  Ihv  Iliial  period  of  ityruiiiul  build- 
iiiK  bylhe  shadows  Irorii  w  hiehtne  basis  of  Im>IIi 
our  flaily  time  ealeiidar  system  and  astronomy 
were  derivcsi.  The  sis-itnd  pyramid  easts  its 
roreniM>n  sha<low'  on  the  tireal  I’yramifI  (See 
1‘late  lu.)  The  Nile’s  iimiKlalion  water  is  over 
the  fields. 


l*l.ATE  l.V-K(5A'PT’S  FIRST  PA’RAMII)  AT 
MKI)U.\I. 

ShowinK  that  it  never  had  the  uniform  <suii- 
nu't iai slope developisl in  later  pyramids.  The 
next  oldest  pyramid  at  Sakkarah  was  sim¬ 
ilarly  biiilt  in  steps.  The  KK.vptians  ultimately 
foun'd  that  the  sloping  pyramid  was  Itest  iii 
attainiiiK  the  createst  heitilit  re<|uired  toditTor- 
ent  iat  e  the  daily  shadow  Icti^ths  oii  t  he  meridian 
line. 


Plate  lG.-THK“m.i:NTKI)”  PYRAMID  OF 
DASIILR. 

This  shows  the  two  test  slctpes  intermediate  Ims 
tween  step  and  slope  pyramid  bnildini!  iitiliznl 
in  trying  to  lind  Inal  f>esl  slope  to  whieh  they 
built  the  final  pyramid. 


Plate  12.— PYRAMID  KMBLKM  DRAWN 
FOR  THE  AUTHOR  IN  19l)n,  BY  PROFK.s- 
SOR  MASPERO  IN  GIZEH  MUSEUM, 
EGYPT. 

This  emblem,  usually  found  in  pyramid  temples, 
represents  thesundisr-kedon  tneobeliskat  noon, 
when  the  latter  is  mrainled  on  a  mastabasoaslo 
cast  a  loneer  meridian  shadow.  If  the  mastal>a 
and  obelisk  are  each  KK)  feet  high,  the  nrsni 
shadow  from  the  apex  of  the  obelisk  would  be 
twice  the  length  of  the  obelisk’s  shadow  wheti 
standing  on  the  grcMuid.  .\s  the  shadow  would 
be  increased  in  length  proportionately  as  suc- 
eessiye  mastabas  were  superimposed,  the  me¬ 
dium  .'(-tier  mastaba  or  embryo  pyTamid  Mow 
lengthened  the  obelisk’s  shadow  ' length  about 
sixfold. 


Plate  13.— THE  OBELISK,  DELHI,  INDIA. 

The  obelisk  or  “Lat  of  .\soka”  near  Delhi, 
India,  is  of  special  interest  Ireeause  the  ancient 
records,  300  B.  C.,  record  the  fact  that  this  regis¬ 
ter  of  latitude  and  Ux-alor  of  the  seasons  was. 
iluring  three  separate  generations,  raised  higher 
by  building  arched  terraces  of  masonry  to 
extend  the  meridian  shadow  register  and  ^  to 
derive  truer  knowledge  of  the  passing  seasons 
and  year. 


Plate  U.— SECTION  OF  THE  OLDE.ST 
PYRAMID  AT  MEDUM. 

Disclosing  the  successively  iiHTcaserl  height  on 
which  its  oMisk  was  raised  alKive  the  original 
.4 .  .1 .  mastabaof  |Milishe<l  granite  as  the  nucleus. 
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4.  Sucli  increased  crops  could  only  be  intensively  developed  by 
local inj;  and  using  the  precise  seasons  retpiired  in  each  titling  and 
sowing  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  crops  the  Egyptians  recpiired. 
'Pliey  grew  three  grain  crops  yearly  by  applying  such  knowledge. 

5.  That  jirecise  knowledge  of  the  seasons  could  not  he  made 
available  without  studying  the  sun’s  seasonal  elevations  at  noon, 
because  the  Egyptian  range  of  seasonable  sunrise  points  is  too  nar¬ 
row  to  locate  precise  seasons. 

(i.  Those  seasonal  elevations 
could  best  he  located  yearly  by 
measuring  the  sun’s  noon-day 
height  location  inversely  by  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  meridian  lloor  line, 
as  the  Borneo  calendar  men  are 
sliown  doing. 

7.  As  Egyptianshad  neither  tele¬ 
scopes  nor  “smoked  glass”  for 
observations,  and  the  glare  of  the 
sun  in  the  clear  Egyptian  sky  was 
too  fierce  for  direct  “sighting,” 
they  had  to  observe  the  sun’s  sea¬ 
sonal  position  indirectly  by  meas¬ 
uring  the  ever-varying  lengths  of 
sun  shadows  cast  from  the  highest 
possible  structures  at  noon. 

S.  Pyramids,  as  huge  sun  dials, 
were  the  structures  they  could  erect 
sulliciently  high  to  differentiate  the 
noon  sun  shadows,  which  indica¬ 
ted  by  their  different  daily  lengths 
the  best  season  for  each  of 
the  yearly  recurring  operations 
necessary  to  produce  abundant 
crops.  The  Egyjitians  were  thus 
enabled  to  insure  national  safety  and  permanent  prosperity  by 
maintaining  sufllcient  men  to  defend  and  intensively  cultivate 
their  land. 

'Phus  pyramids  were  built  to  safeguanl  the  life  of  Egypt,  which 
dej)ended  upon  utilizing  the  Nile  Valley’s  advantages  by  deriving 
and  ajiplying  calendar  and  agricultural  knowledge. 

The  various  series  of  pyramids  built  were  used  as  tombs  for  Pha¬ 
raohs  only  u/hr  each  one  except  the  one  in  nst  had  been  supei*setUMl  by 
a  more  perfectly  sloped  one,  as  the  huildeiN  deriveil  truer  slopes  by 
progressive  efforts. 


Plate  is.— DYAK  CALENDAR  MAKERS 
OF  SARAWAK,  HORXEO. 

Moiisiiriii)!  olT  for  tho  );iii>laiu'c  of  local  farnuTs 
the  loiiKlh  of  the  [Hile's  mxm  shadow  for  tho 
seasons  when  they  should  prepare  the  KriMiiid 
to  sow  corn,  rice,  etc.  Petts  of  diltereiit  kinds 
for  each  are  stiiek  in  the  niwn  line  from  serTet 
marks  cut  on  the  siuTisl  nsl  the  calendar 
maker  carries  away. 


1 

Plate  19.-THK  PYHAMIU’S  SKCKKT  SHADOW  KODS  DISCLOSK  ITS  CALKNDAK-KKCORU- 

lN(j  PI  RPOSK. 

The  (ireat  PjTamiil  and  tho  Snhiiix,  markini;  the  birthplare  of  the  Gregorian  ealendar.  These  huge 
struetures,  'which  are  regardea  w  ith  euri<Mis  awe  by  tiairists,  are  generally  sii|>|)Os«-d  to  he  merely  the 
stupendous  monuments  and  tombs  of  aneient  riilers'of  Kgypt.  They  are  really  the  great t^st  astronomical 
instruments  used  to  establish  and  kwp  a  eorrts-t  yearly  record  of  the  seasons'.  They  were  built  so  that 
“si-ed  time  and  harvest  may  not  fail."  Note  the  triangular  shadow  on  the  pyramid's  light  side  from  the 
sisstnd  pyramid  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  s<Hithwest.  The  arris  ridges,  from  corners  to  a|>ex,  enabled 
observers  to  trace  the  courses  of  the  stars. 


Plate  I9A.-TIIK  “SIlADOW'-FbOOR”  OF  TIIK  CRKAT  PA'RAMII). 

These  photographs  show  ing  the  "  shadow -flcsir",  where  thcoriginal  iTLsing  stone  proves  t  he  true  slope,  were 
taken  on  two  cstnsts-utive  days  in  March,  at  the  f<xit  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  to  illustrate  the  ii.se  of  the 
secret  "meridian  riKl"  in  measuring  the  length  of  the  shortest  shu4low'ut  noon  ea<'h  day .  Note  the  |H'bbles 
placed  one  foot  a|>art  on  the  rod,  to  scale  the  varying  length  of  the  pyramid’s  shadow  from  the  mid-fiM>t 
of  the  northern  slope,  which  Indore  next  noon  hail '“sw  allowed  its  own  shadow.”  The  picture  on  the  right 
proves  by  the  absence  of  sha'Iow  on  the  risl  I  hat  the  sun  had  risen  between  noons  alnive  the  slop<‘,  anil  so 
iH-giin  that  pyramiil’s"  New  Yiar.”  Hy  tallying  the  IlfsliKSHis  between  the  shortest  shallow  each  spring, 
the  Kgyptians  first  derived  the  year's  true  length.  The  sacred  rods  were  removabl(‘  in  order  that  the 
priests  eisild  jiresert  e  the  mystery  surrisiiKling  the  science  of  talendar-makiiig.  This  mystery  lisl  the 
pwiple  to  regard  with  reverent  iai  fiar  the  nriests  who  preseTilnsI  the  seasons.  'To  lee  biirleel  in  or  ariHUid 
thedisiisesl  mvsteriisis  pyramids  was  an  lioneir  reservesl  for  the  greate-st  men, as  we  bury  our  great e-sl  in 
catheslrals  anei  around  sacreel  places. 
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HOW  ASTRONOMY  WAS  EVOLVED  BY  rYRAMID  OBSERVERS. 

While  the  greatest  serviee  rendered  hv  the  pyramid  observers  to 
liuiuanity  was  in  finding  tlie  actual  length  of  the  year,  their  most 
far-reaehing  achievement  was  the  laying  of  the  basis  of  our  now 
universal  astronomy  by  designing  and  using  the  four  ecjuated  and 
truly  oriented  slopes  of  the  CJreat  Pyramid.  The  north  slope  was 
first  used  as  a  “sighting  plane”  to  slice  off  the  celestial  ecpiator  on 
eciuinoctial  nights,  as  an  orange  cut  through  its  mid-girth  shows 
its  e(|Uator  by  the  circular  cut  skin,  to  which  the  12  sectors  radiate 
as  if  from  a  minute  |)yramid  centered  in  the  core.  That  slope  with 
its  apex  sky-pointer  was  used  to  observe  and  measure  the  heavens 
into  12  /.odiacal  sectors,  each  30  degrees  wide,  as  each  season’s  sectors 
circled  nightly  one  degree  farther  past  the  apex  of  the  pyramid’s 
observatory  slope,  as  illustrated  in  Plate  20. 

As  that  circular  grouping  of  the  zodiacal  stars  displays  how  the 
great  Aztec  (Mexican)  calendar  stone  was  similarly  evolvetl  (shown 
in  Plate  21),  I  will  attempt  to  describe  it  more  fully. 

In  the  center  of  Plate  20  is  one  of  the  model  pyramids  by  which  I 
experimented  many  years,  the  white  triangle  showing  the  north 
slope.  Near  the  center  of  the  base  is  the  pyramid’s  observation 
passage  from  which  observers,  by  looking  up  the  vertical  line  to  the 
star  passing  the  apex  nearly  000  feet  distant  at  midnight  (timed  by 
water-dropping  clocks  such  as  the  Chinese  still  use),  noted  that  the 
following  midnight  that  same  star  circhnl  into  its  previous  midnight 
position  four  minutes  earlier  and,  during  the  passing  four  minutes, 
moved  one  day-notch  as  one  “degree”  to  the  right,  because,  as  we 
know  hut  they  did  not,  the  earth  had  made  one  rotation,  moving 
an  average  of  ^J(,th  part  of  its  orbit  around  the  sun,  thereby  appar¬ 
ently  circling  the  whole  zodiacal  circle  t>ne  degree,  clock-wise,  past 
the  apex.  This  one  tlegree  was  counted  as  one  finger,  the  next 
night’s  as  two,  and  so  on  for  the  10  digits  of  the  observer’s  hands, 
which  completcil  the  10-day  week  by  which  the  Egyptians  worked 
thousands  of  years  heft»re  their  descendants  adopted  the  7-day  week. 
Three  10-day  peri(Hls  <*ompleted  their  always  e(|ual  months,  as 
sln>wn  by  (he  three  hoat-like  loops  within  each  iminth’s  embracing 
curv<*.  Moreover,  all  the  tropical  stars  passing  the  a|)ex  during  each 
(tf  those  30-day  months  were  grouped  into  (he  distinctive  zodiacal 
signs  which  appear  in  our  calendars  and  astronomical  records,  as  in 
Plate  20. 

Further,  the  ruling  |)riests  had  to  design  an  effectively  simple  system 
by  which  their  most  valuable  calendar  knowledge  could  he  applied 
in  order  to  win  more  abundant  yearly  crops  throughout  the  more 
than  1,000-niile  length  of  the  Nile  Valley.  S»),  as  their  laiats  were 
waft(**l  along  the  Nile  by  the  wind,  they  conceiveil  the  beautiful  idea 


Plate  2U.— BASIS  OF  THE  CALENDAB:  THE  ZODIACAL  CLOCK  IN  THE  HEAVENS. 

The  Zodiacal  clock  was  niially  evolved  by  olwervinR  and  recording  the  stars.  This  southern  star<lock’s 
lace  revolves  “clock-wise”  each  24  hours  as  the  earth  rotates  daily  in  its  orbit  around  the  sun.  The 
earth’s  daily  nrogn'ss  around  its  orbit  was,  and  still  is,  measured’  by  the  cummt  night’s  star,  which 
having  passed  the  pyramid  apex  precisely  at  midnight ,  cireles  to  that  apex  point  4  minutes  earlier  next 
night.  liuring  thi-  4  minutes  expiring  at  midnight  the  whole  360  degrees  of  the  Zodiacal  circle  turn 
one-day-notch  as  the  “degree’’  of  sky  measure*.  In  1(1  nights  (coiintt^  on  the  hands)  the  cunent  star 
passed  10  degrees  west  of  the-  apex  meridian.  Each  successive  10  nights’  range  of  a^x  passing  stars, 
the  pyramid  priests  groufied  by  a  distinctive  Itoat-like^  sky  are,  under  which  Ihe'y  iiuscribed  a  celestial 
lK>at  man  with  the  stars  passing  during  his  10  days— as  proved  by  the  Egyptian  calendar  reprexluced 
on  I’late  22.  Thn-e  of  those  lO^ay-wccks  (decades)  they  grouitcd  into  each  of  their  always  equal  30- 
dav  months;  12  of  which  embraced  3(jn  days;  Ix'yond  which  they  had  !i  days  of  year-end  li'stival  in 
tirdinary  years,  or  6  of  such  days  in  leap  years,  ended  by  the  lle<*ling  of  the  pyramid’s  shortest  shallow. 

When  comparing  the  F:gyptian  zodiacal  calendar  with  (he  .\r,tee  calendar  stone  in  I’late  21,  it  is 
important  to  bi:ar  in  mind  that  each  ancient  nation  had  to  evolye  its  natiye  calendar  and  keep  it 
secret  from  enemies;  who  without  true  calendar  knowledge  were  stibji*ct  to  famines  through  irregular 
sowing  times,  etc. 

The  circular  courses  of  the  sun  and  .stars  led  Flgyptians,  Aztecs,  and  other  nations  to  devise  circular 
calendars. 
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that  the  ever  constant  heavenly  winds  wafted  the  zodiacal  stars 
across  the  sky  in  inverted  boats,  each  measuring  10  degrees  in  length. 
These,  they  sculptured  as  the  30  sky-roof  boat  spans  measuring  their 
“Houses  in  the  Heaven,”  ns  pictured  in  Plate  22.  To  distinguish 
the  seasonal  dates  for  each  of  the  10-day  arcs,  they  inscribed  30 
different  grotesque  boatmen,  adorned  with  masks  by  which  the 
calendar-regulating  priests  throughout  Egypt  could  identify  the  first 


Platk  21.-THE  MEXICAN  AZTEC  CALENDAR  STONE. 


This  celelM-ated  Ameri  'an  caltmdar  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  deserilteil.  The  oirenlar  form 
proves  that  to  the  Aztecs,  as  siireiy  as  to  the  Egyptians,  nature  indicate  the  seasonal  dates  by  the  arc 
circuits  of  tlie  sun  and  stars. 

The  significant  midway  circle  of  unbroken  sc(|uence,  to  which  Uie  attention  is  specially  directed  graphs 
their  always  e<iual  months  of  20  days,  most  conveniently  <|uarteriHl  by  their  Tive-day  weeks  at  the  four 
cardinal  (loints  of  .V,  6’,  K,  and  H'. 


day  of  each  of  the  recurring  lO-day  periods  in  every  year.  Those 
boatmen  were  made  all  the  more  impressive  by  sculpturing  above 
their  respective  heads  the  passing  stars  and  zodiacal  signs. 

Egyptian  priests  could  not  communicate  quickly  over  long  dis¬ 
tances;  but  by  using  this  easy  code,  first  on  papyri  and  later  on  the 
temple  roofs,  they  could  simultaneously  assemble  in  or  around  their 
l,0()0-mile  range  of  temples,  the  local  chiefs  and  overseers,  when 
by  the  lO-digit  counts  of  their  hands  they  could  impress  upon  their 
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hearers’  minds  what  to  do  during  each  10-day  week.  Tiiey  must 
prepare  the  ground  for  certain  crops,  sow  seeds  for  others,  liarvest 
still  other  crops,  mate  their  domestic  animals,  and  so  on,  precisely 
as  the  Egyi)tian  daily  calendar  prescrihetl. 

By  these  means  everything  was  done  in  season;  the  best  crops 
were  secured,  and — in  the  case  of  their  upper  “Sharake”  lands — 
three  crops  of  the  most  useful  grains  were  obtained  without  impov¬ 
erishing  the  soil  so  constantly  refertilized  by  the  Nile.  This  explains 
why  there  was  always  “corn  in  Egypt.” 

The  central  source  of  all  such  governing  knowledge  was  zealously 
guarded  and  secreted  by  the  priests  of  the  (Jreat  Pyramid,  who  knew 
that,  by  the  shortest  noon  shadow’s  interday  counts,  the  ordinary 
year’s  5  last  days  (and  leap  year’s  (i  days)  shadowed  beyond  the  IKH) 
days  were  tallied  beyond  their  12  ecjual  months  of  30  days  each. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  explanation  of  the  interesting  evolution 
of  the  constellations  whicli  became  possible  only  after  centuries  of 
continuous  research,  guided  and  measured  at  the  precise  seasons 
along  the  edges  of  all  the  four  (K)()-feet  long,  e(pially  inclined  slopes 
of  the  pyramid,  when  viewed  from  the  serial  observation  points 
along  its  four  truly  oriented  base  lines. 

The  result  of  those  centuries  of  observation,  study,  and  charting 
are  evidenced  in  Plate  23,  which  shows  the  path  of  the  sun  crossing 
the  equator  and  meridian  at  different  seasonal  points  along  the 
ecliptic.  Its  black  notches  mark  the  365  points  indicated  midnight ly 
by  the  pyramid’s  apex  among  the  stars,  and  it  records  between  that 
path’s  white  notches  tlie  precise  apex  hications  opposite  which,  at  ISO®, 
the  sun  radiated  its  light  on  the  36.5  prece<ling  noons. 

In  Central  and  South  America,  the  Aztecs,  Mayas,  Peruvians,  ami 
other  ancient  races  in  like  manner  devised  calendars  to  meet  the 
agricultural  and  other  needs  of  their  peo|)le.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  well-known  Aztec  calendar  stone  shown  in  Plate  21.  But  as 
these  American  races  lived  much  nearer  to  the  e<|uator  where  the 
Egyptian  type  of  pyramid  «d)servatory  would  have  necessitated 
steeper  slopes  than  it  was  possible  f<)r  them  to  build  t»»  the  angle  of 
the  sun’s  no<»n  altitude  at  the  e(|uin(»x,  those  ancient  American  ra<‘es 
could  not  do  bett«*r  than  build  tlieir  open  ste|)  |)yramid  observatories 
to  tbe  moderate  h<‘ights  n(‘(‘d(‘d  to  kee|)  in  ap|>roximate  touch  with 
the  yearly  seasons. 

During  earlier  generations  they,  like  «»tln‘r  races,  passed  through 
the  m(»on  coiitHs  and  the  evoluti(»n  of  expanding  years  derived  by 
locating  tlu;  seasonal  points  of  tbe  sunris(‘  on  the  horizon’s  curve 
atid  counting  days  between  mi<lsumm(‘r  and  midwinter,  as  their 
stone  circles,  etc.,  in  .New  Mexico  jn-ove,  until  they,  like  the  Egy|>- 
tians,  later  «lerived  triHT  calendars  by  eipiimx'tial  observations  at 
their  pyramids. 
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Capricornus 
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arc  oil  iiisiili' 
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I>|.ATE  -M.-ANTIKNT  EliYl’TI.VX  (’ ALKXDAK  OK  TWKLVK 
MONTHS,  SIIOWX  HY  SKiXS  OK  THE  ZODIAC,  ETC. 

This  reproduction  from  the  teiiiplc  at  IViilierah  is  similar  to  olliers  at 
Esneli.  Ed  Duyr,  etc. 

It  is  an  early  rc|iresuntation  of  that  ancient  calendar  svstem  which  the 
Egyptian  priests  kept  profiMindly  secret  until  their  lii^'endants  were 
induced  to  euKrave  their  zodiac  in  the  temples  to  satisfy  their  tirtvk 
Itenefactors. 

lleriMlotus,  the  chief  historian  of  ancient  Ori'cce,  records  that  “The 
Ei’ypiians  were  the  lirst  to  discover  the  solar  year  and  to  (Mirtion  init 
its  course  into  twelve  |Mrts.  They  obtaineil  their  knowKsIge  from  the 
stars.” 

Each  of  the  3«  iHiatmcn  of  the  “ astronomiiitl  houses"  shown  almve  wore 
disliic'tive  musks, easily  rememU-red  in  theirstnison  hv  the  iviests  who. 
tuaching  along  the  m<>re  than  l,0Un-mile  length  of  i'.gypt,  instmctisl 
farmers  and  oversis'rs  on  the  lirst  of  i>ach  ten-day  iwriod  what  to  do 
during  those  ten  days,  us  indicatisl  in  the  follow'ing,  which  refers  to 
ten  .Si’ptemlier  days: 

“Sow  turni|isand  Ihs’Is.  .S«>|iurale  ewes  from  rams.  Khshos  s(>awning. 

Sow  clover.  I  ial  her  col  ton  and  olives.  Day  and  night  e<|ual,  autumn 
iKigins.  Nile  highest,  o|)en  water  channeLs.  Women  make  .syru|>.s  of 
fruits,  men  .sow  liarley.  ,sap  of  trees  recedes.  Store  fruit  and  sow 
winter  vegetuhles." 

The  two  toji  iHKilmen  are  iKirtly  hahssl  hy  .sun  rays.  I  tins'  are  rangisl 
ulKive  the  harrisi  ma.stal>a,  while  the  one'earrying  the  Virgin  has  Iss'ii 
ilcfiwisl. 

KtiYITlAX  OKltaX  OF  OI  K  ('Al.ENDAKS. 

Oiir  .iHliiin  iintl  (irc<;ttriim  caltMitlais  were  tierivetl  from  the  Kfjyp- 
tiaiis  after  tlie  latter  liatl  Iteen  c(ii)<|Here(l  l)V  tlie  Uonians  anti  were 
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obliged  to  inform  Julius  Caesar  of  their  3()0-(lay  calendar  of  twelve 
30-day  months,  beyond  which  extended  the  5  days  of  festival  holi¬ 
days.  These  latter  Julius  unfortunately  caused  to  be  moved  as  the 
thirty-first  days  of  January,  March,  May,  September,  and  November, 
respectively,  “because  odd  numbers  were  lucky”  and  he  wanted  the 
Komans  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  his  calendar  was  derived  from 
the  conquered  Egyptians. 

Sosigenes,  the  Egyptian  astronomer,  tried  his  best  to  induce 
Julius  Caesar  to  realize  the  superior  advantages  of  ecjual  months 
equally  divided  into  10-day  periods  or  weeks;  but  Julius  auto¬ 
cratically  ruled  that  the  odd  5  days  must  be  made  the  odd-numbered 
monthentl  dates  recorded  above. 

The  practical  benefits  of  the  fi.xed  Julian  calendar  were  so  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  throughout  the  Homan  Empire,  which  was  thereby,  relieved 
from  partial  crop  failures  caused  by  the  twelve-moon  calendar,  that 
the  Senate  renamed  Julius  (’aesar’s  birth  month  Julius  (July)  in  his 
honor.  Its  length  was  31  days,  and  as  his  successor  Augustus  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  been  born  in  the  following  month  and  wanted  to  have 
his  birth  month  named  after  himself,  and  to  be  historically  known  as 
also  having  altered  the  calendar,  he  therefore  insisted  upon  depriv¬ 
ing  February,  which  then  ended  the  Homan  year,  of  its  twenty-ninth 
day  to  make  August  31. 

This  gave  93  days  to  the  third  (piarter  of  the  year,  ami  unfairly 
reduced  the  first  (juarter  vear  to  90  days.  As  rents  were  then 
charged  (|uarterly,  the  Senate  re(|uested  him  to  restore  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February,  but  Augustus,  tbe  Autocrat,  said,  “No,  you  can 
have  the  ‘^ame  days  as  before  in  my  (juarter  by  moving  September  31 
to  make  October  31,”  which  they  did.  That  again  caused  two  31-day 
months  to  come  together,  so  after  further  complaint  Augustus  mov<>d 
November  31  to  be  December  31. 

THE  calendar’s  DEFECTS  CAUSED  »Y  THE  ROMAX  CAE.SARS. 

These  facts  prove  that  our  (calendar’s  inconveniently  une(|ual  ' 
months  were  arbitrarily  fixed  into  those  erratic  lengths  to  suit  the  j 
foolish  whims  of  the  (’aesars.  They  were  not  fixed  by  the  sun’s  j 
seasonal  indications,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  transit  of  the  stars  j 
across  the  12  astronomic  sectors  measuring  off  the  zodiacal  star 
groups,  as  is  erroneously  supposed  by  people  gtmerally  throughout 
the  world.  Julius  Caesar  should  have  kept  Homan  numbers  instead 
of  names  for  months,  lie  made  a  more  trivial  mistake  h}’  begin¬ 
ning  the  year  nine  days  late,  because  he  selected  the  moon  sign,  by 
which  all  in  the  Homan  Empire  were  to  begin  using  the  Julian  cal¬ 
endar,  when  it  began  nine  days  after  the  shortest  day. 

This  latter  slight  defl(‘ction  does  not  adverscd.v  affect  the  Gregorian 
calendar  users,  b(‘cause  tbe  cold(‘st  da.ys  recur  in  January,  and  the 
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important  cru.x  of  the  civil  calendar  construction  is  to  maintain  the 
same  number  of  days  between  the  first  day  of  the  year  and  the  equi¬ 
noctial  day,  March  21. 

Now  that  the  Russians,  Siberians, Turks, Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians, 
E};3’ptians  and  some  adjacent  nations  have,  since  the  World  War, 
adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar  for  governmental,  legal,  and  other 
national  purposes,  it  would  he  folly  to  attempt  to  revert  nine  days 
so  as  to  end  the  year  on  the  shortest  day,  especially  as  this  would 
cause  much  daily  annoyance  and  the  risk  of  error  to  the  astronomers 
of  all  nations  without  any  adeipiate  compensating  advantage.  It  is 
therefore  not  worth  further  consideration,  unless  necessary  to  per¬ 
suade  Mohammedans  universally  to  use  the  international  fixed 
calendar. 

But  the  failure  of  calendar-revising  Caesars  to  fix  equal  months, 
which  the  weekly  7-day  unit  should  have  evenly  quartered,  has 
j  caused  all  civilized  nations  much  and  long-continued  inconveniences, 
j  to  he  later  set  forth.  These  arose  little  by  little  after  Constantine 
}  the  Great,  about  321  A.  I).,  conferred  the  great  boon  of  the  7-day 


n 
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week  and  Sunday  rest  upon  Europeans.  He  failed,  however,  to 
foresee  the  further  practical  advantages  which  could  then  most 
easily  have  been  given,  by  separating  New  Year’s  day  and  leap-year 
day  from  week  days  and  fitting  the  52  weeks  into  13  four-week 
months.  Had  he  done  this,  the  confusion  caused  by  the  fact  that 
December  31,  for  instance,  has  the  same  week-day  name  in  any  one 
year  (except  leap  year),  as  the  preceding  January  1,  and  that  in  leap 
year  the  extra  day  pushes  the  week-day  names  still  another  day 
forward,  would  have  been  entirely  avoided. 

.V  further  needle.ss  factor  of  change  was  caused  by  the  unfortunate 
moon  wanderings  of  Easter  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Church  Council 
at  Nicaea,  Asia  Minor,  A.  1).  325;  simply  because  the  priesthood  and 
pilgrims  then  needed  the  moonlight  in  land  and  sea  travel,  by  night, 
along  the  rocky  unlighted  coasts  and  islands  on  the  way  to  their 
great  yearly  Easter  festivities. 

While  moon  wandering  Easters  affect  North  America  but  slightly, 
they  adversely  affect  business,  educational,  social,  and  legal  affairs 
in  South  and  Central  .Vmerica,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  much  more  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact,  however,  that  the  Gregorian  calendar 
is  used  throughout  the  three  Americas,  that  is  to  say,  throughout  the 
entire  western  hemisphere,  in  which  the  diverse  populations  drawn 
from  nearly  all  the  races  and  creeds  of  the  other  continents  are  in 
complete  accord  in  this  matter.  Moreover,  such  able  Pan  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  Don  Carlos  Hesse,  the  astronomer  at  Iquiquc,  Chile,  have 
strongly  advocated  the  proposed  “  fixed  calendar.”  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  only  logical  that  the  Pan  American  nations  should  assent- 


On  the  upper  star  map  for 
spring,  t  he  const  ellat  ions  of  f  rsa 
Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  com- 
monlv  known  as  the  (ireai  Hear 
and  Little  Boar  are  outlined 
as  hears,  with  their  respective 
7  and  6  “Stars  of  the  Plough” 
shown  with  very  long  unl)ear- 
like  tails  and  saddleback  stars 
separately  outlined  by  indi¬ 
cator-lines. 

Those  stars  are  also  empha¬ 
sized  on  the  summer  map  to 
exhibit  the  seasonal  change  of 
location  on  their  circumpolar 
course. 

Thev  were  very  widely  iLsed 
by  calendar-makers  in  primi¬ 
tive  races,  who  had  not  evolved 
the  truer  method  of  pvramid 
ob.servations  which  won  more 
practical  agricultural  and  social 
Itenefits  for  the  more  enlight¬ 
ened  civilizations  in  Kgypt.  As¬ 
syria,  India,  China,  and  Central 
America. 

The  brighter  fixed  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  around  which 
theirneighltorstars  weregrouped 
into  constellations  by  pyramid 
observations  are  shown  bolder 
and  encircled. 

Their  constellation  outlines 
are  traced  around  them  to 
facilitate  identification  as  they 
circle  through  the  sea.sons 
around  the  celestial  pole,  which 
1  have  four-rayed  to  the  four 
season-dividing'  locations  of  the 
tircat  Bear’s  fail -root -star, 
shown  by  the  four  white  disks 
added  to'the  summer  map. 

“A”  denotes  autumn  location 
Sept.  23. 

“W”  denotes  winter  location 
Dee.  27. 

“V”  denotes  spring  loeation 
Mar.  21. 

“S”  denotes  summer  location 
June  22. 

The  circumpolar  movements 
of  North  Stars  seem  to  move 
contrary  to  watch-pointers,  he- 
caase  to  trace  their  course,  the 
pvramid  priests  had  to  oltservc 
them  while  looking  north  up 
the  south  slope  of  the  pyramid; 
whereas  their  zodiacal  calen¬ 
dar  .shown  on  Plates  20  and  22, 
were  derived  by  looking  up  the 
north  slope  to  the  equatorial 
stars  of  the  Zodiac  which  thus 
appear  to  move  cl(K-k-wi.s*>. 

The  east  and  west  slop<-s  of 
pyramids  werenisshsl  to  locate 
iiy  degrees  the  celestial  lati¬ 
tudes  of  the  courses  of  stars 
rising  and  .setting  north  and 
south  of  the  celestial  eiiiiator. 

The  pyramid’s  four  slopes 
600  feet  long,  towering  484  feet 
Plate  23.— .SPRINfJ  AND  SUM.MER  MAPS  OF  THE  ST.\R  high,  were  necessary  to  group 
tiROtlPS  IN  THECELESTIALSPHERE,  .MO.STLY  VISIBLE  starsinto  constellation.s,a.snow 
THROUOHOUT  EUROPE,  ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA,  AND  astronomically  ased  by  all 
NttRTII  AKRIC.A.  nations  for  land  surveys,  nav¬ 

igation,  etc. 

The  vertical  dotteil  line  through  the  pole  star  and  zenith  is  the  local  After  the  calendar  was  de- 
(s-lestial  meridian  ilividing  each  map  into  east  and  west  halves,  veloiierl  and  astronomy  was 
The  part-circle  crossing  the  meridian  at  right  angles  mill  wav  between  thus  derivisl  by  pyramid  oli- 
the  zenith  and  the  south  horizon  is  thecelestialdiuator.  I'heinnger  siTvations  into  a  scientific  sys- 
segment  of  the  black-and-white  dash  circle  cutting  the  meridian  and  tern  which  astronomers  coiild 
eifiialor  obliqiily  registers  the  sun’s  path  along  the  e-liptie.  It  was  use  all  over  the  world,  there 
markis]  off  in  daily  notches,  while  for  noon  and  black  for  midnight,  ceased  to  lie  any  further  use  for 
as  each  nightly  cog  thereof  (see  Plate  26)  passeil  the  apex  of  the  great  pyramids,  which  conseiiuenlly 
pyramid  four  minutes  liefore  the  twenty-fourth  hour  of  observation  lapsed  into  disuse,  after  the 
during  the  evolution  of  star  calendars  by  pyramid  priests  alioiit  (lyramid  priests  were  killed  by 
'>.<»»)  years  ago.  That  never-ending  year-traversing  ecliplie  circle  the  “shepherd  kings”  who 
doubliMTossing  thedpiator  Ifsl  thenarivf’hincse  to.selccl  tncdouble-  invaded  Egvpt  liefore  the  time 
curve  bisocteil  circle  as  their  emlilcm  for  eternal  life.  of  Abraham'. 
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l)l(*  llio  projioscd  international  eonferonec  to  still  further  improve 
that  most  wideh'  used  of  all  calendars  so  that  it  will  become  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  nations  the  best  international  fixed  cal¬ 
endar,”  universally  operative  and  beneficial  to  all  mankind.  The 
fact  that  standard  time  was  internationally  established  as  the  result 
of  such  an  international  conference,  called  by  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  in  1882  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  where  the  countries  of 
the  Americas  have  located  their  great  Pan  American  I’nion,  in  which 
the  recent  (’onferenee  for  the  Limitation  of  Armament  so  sueeessfully 
completed  its  great  achievement,  raises  the  hope  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  conference  to  improve  our  calendar  will  also  be  held  in  that  city 
some  time  during  11)23.  Some  of  the  many  practical  reasons  for  call¬ 
ing  that  calendar  conference  are  summarized  in  the  following  outline 
of  our  calendar  a  defects: 


I’noqiial  months  split 
Iho  wooks  at  mnnth- 
oiirts  most  awkwardly, 
caiisinf;  many  inooii- 
veiiiencos. 


Monthly  dates,  showing  the  broken  weekly  range  during  the  year  1922. 
which  includes  42 complete  and  21  broken  weeks,  including  also  the  “odd 
day,”  Dec.  31.  The  latter  by  being  Sunday,  like  January  I,  forces  the 
ineonvenient  change  of  week-day  names  iii  all  the  months  and  years 
which  follow: 


(^)mpare  week-day  dates  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  January  with 
day  names  pushed  three  days  forward  in  the  dislocated  four  weeks 
of  F'ehruary. 

IIV  need  a  nionthhj  mea-nure  in  which  the  dan  with  regard  to 

the  numerical  dates,  will  be  ‘[fixed.” 

DEFECTS  OK  OCR  CALENDAR. 

1.  We  earn  and  pay  by  the  month,  hut  have  not  an  efpial  monthly 
measure,  except  for  prisoners,  whose  time  is  counted  in  months  of 
30  tlays. 

2.  Our  months  vary  from  28  to  31  days  — 11  per  cent  difference — 
yet  the  same  monthly  salaries,  rents,  etc,,  must  he  ineipiitahly  paid. 
Monthly  business  charges  for  maintenance,  depreciation,  etc.,  are 
unfairly  apportioned,  and  monthly  profits  credited  as  though  each 
month  were  productively  one-twelfth  of  the  year. 

3.  The  confusing  changes  in  week-day  names  for  the  same  dates  in 
successive  months,  through  the  intrusion  of  New  Year  and  leap  days. 
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cause  further  disparities  which  are  misleading  in  business,  as  evidenced 
when  comparing  monthly  output  of  full  working  days  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  plus  a  half  day  on  Saturday.  On  this  basis  March,  1922, 
has  14  per  cent  more  earning  time  than  February,  which  is  only  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  year. 

4.  The  changing  week-day  names  bring  Christmas,  New  Year,  and 
other  holidays  on  Sunday  and  into  weeks  which  they  split,  depriving 
toiling  millions  in  all  countries  of  the  more-prized  holiday  extensions 
combined  with  week  ends. 

5.  The  shifting  range  of  weeks  through  the  months  (as  displayed 
in  above  chart  for  1922)  burdens  business  and  social  life  with  many 
tiresome  references,  limitations,  and  troubles.  A  few  examples  here 
may  suffice : 

We  are  constantly  forced  to  consult  the  calendar  to  trace  how 
many  weeks  intervene  between  any  given  dates,  and  to  ascertain 
the  weekday  names  throughout  the  months.  Periodical  business 
and  social  meetings  held  on  selected  weekdays  have  to  be  described 
in  by-laws,  etc.,  as  the  “first  and  third  Wednesdays,”  “the  Friday 
nearest  the  twentieth,”  etc.  Dates  for  national  holidays,  festivals, 
etc.,  falling  on  Sundays  have  to  be  postponed  by  proclamation,  etc. 
Bank  drafts,  trade  hills,  etc.,  due  on  Sunday  have  to  be  held  over, 
and  one  day’s  interest  thereon  lost.  Monthly  trade  balances,  wage 
adjustments,  etc.,  are  complicated  by  weekly  wages  being  split  up 
in  the  weeks  which,  beginning  in  any  one  month,  quarter,  semester, 
or  year,  end  in  the  next  following.  Nine  of  the  months  extend  into 
five  weeks,  and  three  into  six,  as  a  glance  at  the  chart  will  show. 

6.  There  were  five  Saturdays  each  in  January,  April,  July,  October, 
and  December,  1921,  when  housekeepers  were  calendar-forced  to  buy 
a  fifth  week’s  supply  of  meats,  groceries,  etc.,  out  of  equal  monthly 
income  quotas.  Many  thus  trend  to  fall  into  debt,  or  seek  to  “sub” 
from  husbands  who  are  also  found  shorter  of  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
longer  months.  These  shortages  result  in  family,  business,  and  other 
troubles,  directly  attributable  to  the  unequal  months  of  our  calendar. 

7.  Conversely,  storekeepers  in  the  months  of  five  Saturdays  are 
encouraged  by  their  inflated  incomes  to  overbuy,  which  is  apt  to 
cause  trouble  the  next  month  when  fewer  Saturdays  and  sales  fail 
to  provide  sufficient  income  to  pay  for  the  longer  month’s  purchases, 
with  the  resulting  tendency  to  force  retailers  and  others  into  debt,  etc. 

8.  The  inequalities  in  halves  and  quarters  of  years  are  confusing. 


developing  the  following  unjust  differences  in  1922: 

Year. 

Half  years,  j 

j  Quarter  years. 

Week  days . 

Work  days . 

MS 

1  28«J 

181-1 M 
142-141} 

90-91-92-92. 

70}-71}-72}-72. 
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9.  Moon  wandering  Easters  move  the  latter  ami  other  festival  dates 
erratically  forward  and  backward,  making  school,  college,  legislative, 
and  other  periods  of  unecjual  lengths  and  causing  much  inconvenience 
and  loss. 

.Vll  calendar  periods  for  earning  and  spending  can  he  made  equal, 
and  thus  help  to  increase  employment,  to  circulate  money,  to  sta¬ 
bilize  business,  and  to  benefit  home  life. 

TO  REMEDY  CALENDAR  DEFECTS. 

Every  nation  now  calendars  the  days  of  the  year  in  7-day  weeks, 
although  w(H*ks  were  not  in  use  when  the  different  calendars  of  un- 


THE  STANDARD  MONTH:  THE  REMEDY  FOR  CALENDAR  DEFECTS. 

“ Sol  ”  28  days  long;  4  complctp  weeks.  Every  month  will  l>e  like  this  new  month.  Every  month  will 
cyrie  through  its  28  days,  ticked  off  by  the  “  Day-pointer.” 

e(|ual,  inconvenient  months  were  imposed  upon  our  ancestors  by  the 
Roman  Caesars  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 

We  can  not  alter  the  length  of  the  days,  weeks,  or  years,  but  we 
can  easily  amend  the  months,  so  that  each,  like  February  in  1914, 
will  contain  28  days  in  7-day  weeks,  which  exactly  and  best  quarter 
the  month  for  business  and  social  convenience.  That  ideal  month 
is  the  standard  proposed,  because  it  is  not  an  experiment  but  the 
easiest  and  best  now  used.  To  expedite  long  counts  of  days  between 
any  two  dates,  it  would  be  better  to  number,  instead  of  to  name,  the 
months;  hut  if  names  are  more  desirable,  the  new  month  “Sol” 
could  be  inserted  between  June  and  July  as  readily  as  “leap  day” 
was  inserted  between  February  and  March,  1920. 

This  proposed  new  month,  with  the  other  12  equal  28-day  months, 
will  constitute  the  amended  calendar  year  proposed,  after  “  New  Year 
Day”  (without  any  week  day  name)  is  prefixed  as  an  extra  whole 
102391— 22— Bull.  6 - 3 
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Saturday  ur  Sunday  lioliday  to  prta-odo  tlu>  1st  of  .laiuiary,  in  whicli 
month  Now  Year  Day  will  he  included  as  “danuary  0.” 

This  will  ahsorh  the  extra  week  day  (over  and  above  the  o’i  weeksl 
which  now  needlessly  and  most  inconveniently  <‘auses  the  names  of 
all  week  days  to  change  throujihout  the  successive  odo  dates  of  each 
year.  In  leap  years,  leap  day  should  preee»le  either  ‘‘Sol  1  ”  or  duly 
1  as  “0,"  heinj;  in  either  ease  an  extra  Satin  day  international  holi¬ 
day  with  no  week  day  name. 

When  these  ehanjjes  are  made,  it  follows  that  the  same  day  in  each 
week  will  always  fall  on  the  same  four  fixed  ilates  each  month,  so 
that  each  week  day  name  will  always  denote  its  monthly  dates,  and 
vice  veisa.  as  the“stamlard  month”  shown  on  pajje  otil)  would  then 
apply  to  all  months. 

A  less  essential  ehanfje  is  the  proposal  to  abolish  moon-wandering 
Kasteis  liy  the  international  ehurehes  fixing  Kaster  at  the  most  con¬ 
venient  date  in  April — each  nation  being  free  to  fix  its  own  legal  and 
other  holidays  and  festivals  on  the  dates  it  may  select  for  that 
purpose. 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing,  the  International  G<»vernment 
('onference  of  all  Nations  '  will  he  assembled,  in  the  near  future,  to 
select  the  best  working  plan  that  can  he  internationally  devised  in 
order  to: 

1.  Separate  New  Year  Day  from  week  day  names. 

2.  Move  leap  day  to  he  a  midsummer  holiday. 

d.  Decide  the  best  arrangement  of  ,’)2  weeks  in  months. 

4.  Name  the  Idth  month,  if  naming  is  preferred  to  numbering 
months. 

i).  .Vccept  the  date  for  Kaster  selectial  by  the  churches. 

().  Set  the  date  when  the  fixed  calendar  shall  begin  (probably  11)2.S). 

7.  Draft  joint  reco.mmemlations  for  the  above  into  legislative  form 
to  be  passed  by  the  legislature  of  each  nation,  so  that  the  calendar 
can  be  printed  for  use  on  and  from  the  date  agreed  upon.  From  that 
date  all  day  names  will  become  fixed  to  ilates;  all  times  for  earning 
and  spending,  statistical  comparison,  etc.,  will  be  eijualized;  and  all 
cah*ndar-cause«l  troubles  will  cease.  In  addition  to  these  improve¬ 
ments.  the  change  to  a  month  of  28  days  from  alternate  dO  and  dl 
day  months  will  cause  h  pi'r  cent  more  circulation  of  all  monthly 
moneys  now  used  for  monthly  accounts,  salaries,  rents,  etc.  (without 
anv  increase  in  capital  outlay),  and  thereby  increase  business  and 
social  prospi'rity. 

•  S*-*'  Tiir.i  In  Fix  thi  I'lur,  1:12  pp.,  MliLstralnt,  which  can  1m‘  ohtainiHl  from  Ihc  ofliivs  of  the 
Intirnniinml  Find  t'alindar  l.nifui  in  Washiniiton,  1).  ('.,  Vancouver.  11.  C.,  or  I.onilon,  I'n):lanil. 


I. 

Among  the  many  evidences  of  a  fjeniiine  renaissance  in  everv- 
thinj;  pertaininj;  to  public  education  and  national  culture 
k  in  Mexico  none  is  more  immediately  and  definitely  <‘on- 
vincinj;  than  the  summer  school  courses  offered  hy  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico. 


CATIIEDKAL  AND  SACUISTY,  MEXICO  CITY. 


These  courses  have  been  orfjanized  by  the  University  faculties 
|)rimarily  with  the  object  of  affordinj;  foreifjners  in  };eneral.  and  more 
particularly  those  from  the  United  States  and  ('anada.  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  perfectinj;  their  knowledjje  of  the  Spanish  lanf;ua"e  and 
literature;  and  secondarily,  that  teachers  and  stmlents  from  the 
neifihhorin"  republics  of  North  and  (Vntral  America  may  visit 
Mexico  and  become  better  acipiainted  with  the  history,  manners,  and 
^•ustoms  of  the  people  of  this  jjreat  Republic. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  Spanish  America  has  so  much  to  offer  as 
Mexico  to  the  serious  student  of  Spain’s  fjreat  civili/iii};  and  cultural 
contribution  to  the  New  World,  as  evidenced  in  the  lanjjua^e,  re¬ 
ligion.  jurisprudence,  and  architect un*  of  her  colonies.  (Vrtainly 
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none  offers  more,  particularly  in  architecture,  ('ities  like  Mexico, 
Puebla.  Queretaro,  Morelia,  and  Guadalajara  are  notably  rich  in 
monumental  and  beautiful  examples  of  the  Spanish  colonial  type, 
as  also  of  the  more  ornate  ('hirrufjueresciue.  many  of  which  date  from 
as  far  hack  as  the  XVIth  century. 

The  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  flourisheil  "reatly  under  the  Spanish 
refjime;  in  whatever  direction  the  foreign  visitor  turns  his  steps  will 
he  found  traces  of  (H)lonial  splendor,  not  alone  in  the  more  obvious 
and  material  of  human  activities,  hut  in  those  less  tangible  yet  in¬ 
finitely  more  expressive  activities  of  the  national  spirit  known  as 
art  and  literature.  In  lyric  verse  Mexico  yields  place  to  none  on  the 


SCHOOL  OF  MIXES,  MEXICO  CITY. 


Western  Hemisphere,  as  witness  Amado  Nervo,  Sor  Juana  In^s  de  la 
(Vuz,  Gutierrez  Najara,  Salvador  Diaz  Meron,  Justo  Sierra,  Manuel 
Jose  Othdn,  and  t^nrifiue  Gonzalez  Martinez, — to  name  but  a  few  of 
the  many  whose  works  are  known  wherever  Spanish  is  spoken. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  interesting  and  picturesipie  material  and 
atmosphere,  over  and  above  that  provided  by  the  summer  school 
courses,  for  those  who  enroll  themselves  in  the  latter.  Kather  will 
it  be  a  continual  embarrassment  of  riches,  and  the  ilaily  problem  one 
of  how  best  to  choose  from  the  extraordinarily  full  and  attractive 
program  which  has  been  prepared. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SUMMER  .SCTKKILS. 

The  university  offers  two  separate  summer  school  courses,  both  of 
which  will  be  held  in  Mexico  ('ity,  one  extending  from  July  12  to 
August  25.  the  other  from  July  20  to  September  9.  So  far  as  the 
subjects  offered  are  concerned  there  is  very  little  to  choose,  as  they  are 
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practically  the  same  m  both  courses.  Moreover,  the  latter  are  so 
arranged  that  students  doing  intensive  work  may  duplicate  their 
work. 

The  classes  will  be  given  in  the  “Kectona’’  and  post-graduate 
school  of  the  university,  the  summer  schools  headquarters  being 
located  in  the  same  building,  in  the  University  Exchange  Depart¬ 
ment.  Classes  and  lectures  will  he  given  daily  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive,  Saturday  and  Sumlay  being  reserved  for  visiting 
museums  and  for  excursions  to  points  of  historic  or  artistic  interest. 


CONVENT  OF  TEPOZO  TLAN,  ST.ATE  OF  MEXICO. 


SrB.IE(  TS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  COURSES. 

The  courses  include  Spanish  grammar,  phonetics,  philology,  and 
literature;  geography  and  natural  history  of  Mexico;  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Mexican  history;  some  eonsideration  of  the  political,  juridi¬ 
cal,  educational,  and  social  development  of  Mexico;  Spanish  and 
Mexican  art, — architecture,  painting,  sculpture;  Mexican  archaeology, 
and  commercial  instruction.  It  should  he  noted  that  the  school  of 
music  is  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  last  International 
Musical  Congress  in  Italy;  while  the  school  of  art  is  under  the  well- 
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known  artist,  Kamos  Martinez.  Since  most  of  the  professors  in 
these  two  schools  speak  Enjilish,  a  knowledfje  of  Spanish  is  not  oh- 
lijiatorv  on  the  part  of  students  availinj;  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  study  of  their  art  in  a  new  and  stimulatinj;  environ¬ 
ment. 

.ME.MBKHS  OF  TUK  sr.M.MKK  .SCHOOLS  F.ACfLTV. 

Rector  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico:  Antonio  (’aso.  doctor 
honoris  causa  of  the  Univeisity  of  Kio  de  daneiro  (Brazil),  memher 
of  the  International  Institute  of  .Sociolo};y  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Mexican  Academy. 

Director  of  the  .Summer  .Sciiools:  P(>dro  KnrH|uez  Urena,  Ph.  1).. 
prof(*ssor  in  tin*  Univiusity,  ex-|)rofessor  of  the  University  of 
Mimu'sota. 

Councillor:  Federico  de  Onis,  Ph.  1)..  professor,  Univiu-sity  of  Sala¬ 
manca  (Spain),  and  ('olumhia  Univi'rsity. 

S(*cre(ary:  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros,  Manpiis  de  .San  Francisco, 
nuMulxM'  of  the  Mexican  Aca<lemi(*s  of  Lanjfuafie  and  History. 
Assistant  Scs-retary:  Daniid  ('osio  Villegas,  professor  of  sociolojiy. 
University  of  Mexico,  [insidi'iit  of  the  Intiu'iiational  Federation  of 
.Students. 

The  followinj;  is  a  list  of  the  profi'ssors  ami  instructoiN: 

.\l»cl  .1.  .\ Villa.  cx-l)irc<T(ir  <icacr.il  of  I’ahlic  la.-^traction. 

1,111.“  Itaralt.  jr..  I’li.  I).  (I’nivcrsily  of  llaltaiiai.  M.  (liarvanl  I'liivcrsil y). 

Atlolfo  licst.  chief  ia>|>ccior  of  ilrawiiii:  in  tlic  llcpartinciit  of  I’lihlic  l-Miicalioii. 

Iloiiorato  Itolano'.  jirofc.'isor  of  hi.“lory.  riiivcr.“ity  of  Mexico. 

.Mfon.-o  ('a“o.  ]irofc.““or  of  ]ihilo.-o|ihy.  riiivcrsily  of  Mcxiio. 

Luis  Caslillo  I.cdoii.  director  of  the  .National  .Mu.“cnin  of  ,\rcliac<douy.  History, 
an<l  Kthnolo^y. 

Kdiiardo  Colin.  cx-|irofc.“sor  of  literature.  I'niversity  of  Mexico. 

Itaniid  Cosio  Villegas. 

.lorfre  .Ilian  CresjMi.  )irofe.“sor  of  lani;iia};es.  rniversity  of  Mexico. 
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Carlos  Diaz  Diil'oo.  jr..  ])rof(‘s.sor  of  philo.soiOiy,  I'nivorsity  of  Mi‘xi<  (). 

Jorfic  Knciso.  lns]>c;  tor  of  Arti.siic  Moinnucnt.s. 

()f«‘lia  (!arza.  instructor  in  S])anish.  University  <if  Mexico. 

Ricardo  (idintv.  Rohelo.  Chief,  Pivision  of  Fine  .\rts.  Di^jurtnient  of  l  tihlic  In¬ 
struction. 

Carlos  (ionzalez  I’ena.  ])rofes.sor  of  Sjcani.sli.  University  of  Mexico:  ineinher  of  the 
Mexic-an  .\cacleiny. 

1‘alina  (itiillchi.  instrtic-tor  in  ]isyc-holof;y.  Women's  Normal  School. 

Rc'clro  llenric(uez  l’rt*na. 

Alha  llc'rrera  y  Ofraze'm.  instructor.  National  School  of  Mtisic. 

Manuel  Itnarte.  jcrofe.'c.'cor  of  arc-hite;  tnre,  Mc'xican  Schcad  of  Fine  .\rts. 

Vicc'iitc*  l.omharclo  Toleclano.  ]»fofc‘s.<or  of  ])hilo.so)>hy.  University  of  Mexico. 
Ramcin  Metia.  Chied.  Dc'jcartmc'nt  of  Archaeolo>;y.  .National  Mti.^eiim  of  Mexico. 
Tomas  Montano,  professor  of  lant;iia<;es.  University  of  Mexico. 

Feclc‘ric-0  clt‘  ( hit's. 

Mi<;nc‘l  Palacios  Maccslo.  jirofc-s.-mr  of  history.  University  of  Mexico. 

Carlos  Pellicer  Camara,  jtrofes.sor  of  ^jeanish.  University  of  Mexico. 

.lose'-  Pijoan.  jtrofc'ssor.  University  of  Toronto  (Canada),  formerly  instructor  in  the 
.\clvanc'ecl  School  of  .\rchitcvttire.  Rarccdona.  and  in  the  Siianish  School  in 
Rome  ((clastic  arts). 

Manuel  Rccmcro  dc*  Tcrrcrccs. 

(J.  Oscar  Rtis.sell,  ()rofc*s,sor  of  Romance*  lan>;na>:(‘s.  Univc‘rsity  of  Utah. 

Mariance  Silva  .\c'c*vc“s.  c‘x-sc*cretary.  University  of  Mc'xico. 

Salomcin  dc*  la  Sc>lva.  ]irofc‘s.sor  of  lan};na};es.  University  of  Mexico,  ex-icrofc'ssor 
of  Romance  lantttiafies  at  Williams  t'olletre. 

.laime  Torrc's  Rodc't.  ]>rofc‘s.sor  cef  litc^rattire.  University  of  Mexico. 

.Inlio  Tccrri.  (>rccfc*ssor  of  literature*.  Univc*rsity  of  Mc*xico. 

I.nis  (i.  Urhina.  ])rofc*s.sor  of  litc*ratnrc*.  Univc*rsity  of  .Mc*xico. 

CKKOIT.S  A.M)  CKKTIKICATKS. 

Stiidonls  wilt)  hiivt*  nttendod  SO  per  cent  of  the  elnsses  »riven  in  any 
one  snl)jt*e(  will  receive  a  eertilieate  tif  attendance;  while  those  who 
pass  the  (‘.xitininations  ainl  other  tests  as  to  projrress  jiiven  hv  the 
professors  in  the  respective  suhjeets  will  receive  eertilieates  jrivinjr 
the  eorrt'spondincr  <*redits. 


CATHKDUAI,  AT  MOUKI.IA,  STATK  OK  MUTIOACAN 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MEXICO.  O  i  i 


TRANSPORTATION,  ENROLLMENT,  LODOING,  AND  EXPENSES  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Mexican  Government  will  make  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  to 
all  summer-school  students  traveling  h}'  the  following  rail  routes: 
PTom  (’iudad  Juarez  (El  Paso)  to  Mexico  City;  from  Piedras  Xegras, 
Texas,  to  Mexico  City;  from  Laredo,  Texas,  to  Mexico  City;  from  the 
port  of  Manzanillo  to  Mexico  City:  and  from  the  port  of  \’era  Cruz 
to  .Mexico  City  (by  the  Interoceanic  road).  In  order  to  obtain  this 
discount  prospective  foreign  students  should  apply  in  advance  to 
the  nearest  Mexican  consul,  and  those  already  in  Mexico,  to  summer- 
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school  headquarters  in  the  I’niversity  of  Mexico,  where  all  enrollments 
will  finally  he  made.  The  matriculation  fees  are: 

1.  For  a  course  of  five  hours,  wet'kly,  $10  Mexican  currency. 

For  a  course  of  three  hours,  weekly,  $(!  Mexican  currency. 

For  a  course  of  two  hours,  weekly,  $4  Mexican  currency. 

The  cost  of  lodging  in  Mexico  (’ity  ranges  from  5  to  S  pesos  (peso 
•SO. 411)  per  day  in  good  hotels  and  pensiones.  With  but  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  it  is  not  the  custom  in  Me.xico  to  atlmit  lodgers  or  boarders  in 
private  families,  but  the  secretary  of  the  summer  school  will  supply 
a  list  of  the  hotels  and  pemiones  in  which  lodging  and  table  board 
may  be  obtained.  Students  are  advised  to  go  directly  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station  to  an  hotel,  leaving  until  later  the  (piestion  of  finding  a 
suitable  room. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  I’niveisity  of 
rtah,  which  some  time  ago  had  registered  32  advanced  students 
esirous  of  pui’suing  advanced  studies  in  the  summer  school  in  Mexico 
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('ity,  oxtcmls  an  invitation  throuf>:li  tlu*  section  of  education  of  the 
Pan  American  Tnion  to  students  from  any  other  institution  wlio  may 
wish  to  accompany  these  students  and  take  advantajre  of  the  special 
railroad  aind  other  arran<;ements  which  they  will  enjoy.  The  party 
leaves  Sadt  Laike  ('ity,  June  10.  airnl  may  he  joined  there  or  en  route  to 
K1  Ihiso.  The  time  between  its  airrivail  in  Me.xico  and  the  opening 
(•f  the  I’niversity  of  Me.xico  summer  session  will  he  spent  in  si»;ht- 
seeiiifT  amd  work  prc'pairaitorv  to  the  advanced  courses.  A  <;ood  hotel 
in  Me.xico  C'ity  (dfei-s  this  party  roauns  at  2..')()  pesos  ai  day:  twa* 
stualents  may  aaa-amjay  ame  ra»aun. 

II. 

Other  camrses  fan-  thaase  ah'siriii}'  taa  perfea-t  themselva*s  in  .Spanish 
in  a  .Spamish-.Vmeria-am  aitmatsphere  will  he  {;iven  this  summer  in 
(’atsta  Kia-a  anal  Paartaa  Kia*a».  The  trip  ta»  the  (’entral  Ameria-ati 
ra‘puhlia\  unaler  the  aliiva-tiam  a»f  Pratfa*ssa)r  .Santiajra*  (iutia'*rra‘Z  a>f  Ohiaa 
.State  I'niversity,  anal  a»f  his  wife,  a  naitive  ('aasta  Rican,  will  have 
•San  Ja)sa‘  as  its  ah'stinatiam.  There  the  a-a»ursa*s  in  literatura*.  histau-y, 
anal  a;a‘a»a;raphy  a»f  Spain  anal  .Spanish-speakin<;  a-a»untria‘s,  anal  kinalreal 
s!d)ja*a‘ts  will  he  {^iven  in  a-a>a»peratiaui  with  the  Minister  aaf  Pidalia- 
Instructiaan.  The  raaunal-trip  fare  fraam  Xew  Yaark  will  he  .S.'h'JO, 
livijia;  expenses  averaa;in<;  ahaaut  S.'aO  a  maanth. 

The  I’nivei-sity  aaf  \’ir};inia  has  amteival  intaa  an  arranj'einent  with 
the  I'niveiNity  aaf  Paartaa  Ria-aa  at  Ri'aa  Piealras,  a  suhurh  aaf  San  .luan, 
wherehy  cra'alits  faar  caaiitses  taken  iia  the  latterwill  he  aa-a-epteal  ait  full 
value  lay  the  faarmer.  Freapient  lea-tura*s  will  ha-  {liven  lay  alistin{;uisha‘al 
Ihartaa  Ria-aiis,  anal  W(*ek-(“nal  trips  will  he  taken  ahaaut  the  ha^autiful 
islaiial.  'I'ha*  pria-e  aaf  paissaaje  anal  all  ma-essary  expenses  is  (ixa'al  at 

s;ioo. 


1'r  W,\S  (loci(|(>(|  sonu*  time  a>;(*  that  the  *)peniii»;  up  »>f  the  rieh 
nortlteni  pntviuees  of  Arj;eiitina,  hv  aflonlinj;  them  a  rail  outlet  to 
the  ('hiliau  f)ort  of  Autofajjasta.  would  he  au  enterprise  mutually 
profitable  to  both  the  eountries  eoneerned.  In  eonsetpienee,  it  was 
resolved  t(»  eommeuee  eoustruetion,  first  on  the  Ar<:entine  side,  of  a 
new  trausaudine  railway  line  whieh,  startinj;  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  of  Salta,  would  terminate  at  Antofajiasta,  after  travers¬ 
in';  the  main  ranj'e  of  the  Andes,  followin';  approximately  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Inea  hi<;hway  throuj;h  the  mountains.  The  eastern  terminal 
of  the  line  connects  with  the  existinj;  Arf;entine  State  Railway  sys¬ 
tem.  a  branch  of  whieh  runs  from  (luemes,  throu*;!!  the  city  of  Salta, 
to  Rosario  «le  Lerma,  this  latter-mentioned  township  bein';  the 
startin';  point  of  the  new  transandine  line.  This  new  line  presents  fea¬ 
tures  of  »;reat  interest,  |)rominent  amon»;  them  bein*;  the  low  »;radients 
whieh  have  been  found  feasible. 

'I'he  northern  pnninees  of  Ai'<;entina  whieh  will  he  served  by  the 
new  line  are  to-day  very  spaisely  settled.  This  is  due,  t(*  a  very 
f;reat  extent,  to  the  lack  of  a  port  outlet  and  to  the  enormous  di.s- 
tanees  whieh  separate  them  from  the  littoral.  The  center  of  the 
suf;ar-produeinj;  district  is  over  l.O(M)  miles  away  from  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  fertile  |)lains  and  valleys  of  the  rej;ion  whieh  the 
new  line  will  oj)en  up  make  it  «)ne  of  the  most  promisiuj;  in  the  world 
for  future  development,  seein*;  that  it  produces  every  class  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  product,  timber,  cattle,  and  minerals. 

The  new  line  under  eoustruetion  will  reduce  the  rail  haul  by  about 
700  kilometei’s.  At  the  same  time  the  sea  haul  to  the  Tinted  States 
ports  will  also  be  enormously  reduced,  considerin';  that  the  distance 
from  Antofagasta  to  Panama  is  only  2.200  miles.  It  is,  moreover, 
antiei|)ated  that  present  trade  routes  will  be  very  greatly  modified 
by  this  eoustruetion,  and  that  it  will  jirove  to  be  a  factor  of  prime 
importance  in  |)romotinj;  commerce  between  Ar;;entina  ami  the 
Tnited  States.  Passenj;er  trallie  between  the  two  eountries  also  will 
undoubtedly  increase,  in  view  of  the  very  appreeiahle  reduction  in 
time  involveil  in  the  journey. 

'  Kroin  t)f  the  Uivrr  I’lali',  Mim-h  111.  I'.r.’-j. 

■Vit 
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Taking  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Argentine  State  Railway 
system  at  Guemes  as  a  center,  distances  to  the  sea  and  to  the  United 
States  and  European  ports  are  as  follows: 


Guemes  to  Ituenos  Ain's . kilometers.. 

Guemes  to  .Vutofajja-sta . do - 

Huenos  -\ires-LiveriK)ol . miles. . 

.\ntoiasa.sta-Liverpool . <lo _ 


1,501 
756 
6.  258 
6,  770 


Buenos  .\ires-Xew  York . do _  5,  8:18 

.\ntola(rasta-Xew  York . «lo _  4,212 

Buenos  .\ires-Xew  ( trU'ans . do _  6,  255 

.\ntofafrasta-Xew  Orleans . do _  :i,  620 

Buenos  .\ires-,\msterdam . do _  6,370 

.\ntofairasta-.\msterdam . do -  7, 058 


With  regard  to  the  increa.se  in  trade  which  this  new  route  should 
bring  about,  Mr.  Maury,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Argentine  section  of 
this  new  international  railway,  expresses  himself  in  optimistic  terms. 
He  predicts  that  north  .Vrgentina  and  east  Bolivia  will,  in  time,  become 
large  consumers  of  United  States  produce.  The  sugar  industry, 
already  on  a  firm  basis,  will  acrjuire  further  impetus  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  route.  Then,  too,  the  existence  of  enormous  fields  of 
petroleum  in  the  region  has  aroused  the  interest  of  American  capital, 
and  boring  operations  on  a  large  scale  have  already  been  commenced. 
The  output  from  these  fields,  Mr.  Maury  says,  will  in  itself  constitute 
a  considerable  source  of  traflic.  He  thinks  it  probable,  also,  that 
before  very  long  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  Argentina  will  he  imported  by  way  of  the  new 
route.  Mr.  Maury  thinks  that  the  trade  will  not  be  all  one-sided,  as 
he  affirms  that  the  northern  part  of  Argentina  can  become,  in  time, 
one  of  the  great  maize  and  cattle  growing  regions  of  the  world.  It 
is  in  anticipation  of  such  developments  that  the  new  line,  of  which 
he  is  in  chaise,  is  being  constructed  to  handle  very  heavy  traflic. 

Work  on  the  Argentine  section  of  the  line  was  begun  with  great 
activity  in  April,  1921.  The  original  surveys  included  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  track  with  gradients  up  to  7.5  per  cent  and  normal  grades  of 
3  per  cent,  hut  it  was  wisely  iletermined  to  try  for  a  2.5  per  cent  line, 
compensated  and  with  relatively  easy  curvature  (150  meters  radius). 
New  surveys  now  being  undertaken  on  this  basis  have  reached  the 
stage  where  it  is  possible  to  state  that  these  standards  will  not  he 
pa.ssed  at  any  point.  The  work  is  being  done  by  the  State  Railway 
organization,  of  which  Mr.  Domingo  Fernandez  Beschtedt  is  general 
manager  and  Mr.  Arthur  .\cevedo  chief  engineer.  Surveys  and  con¬ 
struction  work  are  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Maury. 

Leaving  .Salta,  the  line  crosses  the  rich  Lerma  Valley  for  some  40 
kilometers,  and  then  interns  itself  in  the  gorge  of  the  Rio  Toro,  which 
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it  follows  as  far  as  Piicrta  do  Tastil  at  kilomotor  105.  In  the  first  .‘10 
kilometers  of  the  jjorfje  of  the  Kio  Toro,  the  rise  of  the  river  bed  is,  in 
parts,  in  excess  of  the  maximum  "fade,  and  due  to  the  impossihlity  of 
introduein"  development  without  recourse  to  risinj;  tunnels,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  employ  two  short  sections  of  switchback,  one  t»f 
1,200  meters  and  one  of  SOO  meters,  both  placed  at  crossinj;  stations 
to  reduce  operatin';  difficulties  to  a  minimum.  At  Puerta  de  Tastil 
(kilometer  105)  the  line  leaves  the  Toro  t*)  swinj;  directly  west  toward 
the  coast,  and  here  the  principal  difficulty  was  encountered.  A  table¬ 
land  runnin*;  in  the  ri};ht  direction  on  practically  maximum  <;rade 
was  found,  but  between  its  level  ami  the  bed  of  the  T<»ro  there  exists 
a  vertical  rise  of  some  700  meters  in  an  air  line  distance  of  8  kilometers, 
(’areful  surveys  of  the  re};ion,  of  which  a  part  were  made  by  photo- 
stereoscopie  methods,  employin';  the  Zeiss  photo  comparator,  demon¬ 
strated  the  possiI)ility  of  attaining  sufficient  development  within  the 
establisluul  j;rade.  and  at  one  point  the  line  makes  six  spirals  around 
a  ‘;roup  of  conical  hills  on  practically  a  surface  line.  From  a  scenic 
point  of  view  this  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
stretches  of  rail  in  the  worhl.  At  the  top  of  the  climb,  the  traveler 
will  have  within  his  field  of  vision  ran»;e  on  range  of  snow-covered 
hills,  many  of  them  (i,()()()  meters  in  altitude,  while  below  him  the  line 
stretches  away  in  eight  distinct  levels,  the  last  being  more  than  2,()(M) 
feet  below  and  s(»  close  that  it  looks  as  if  a  stone  could  be  thrown  into 
the  river  bed. 

From  here  the  line  proceetls  westward  with  very  easy  graule  except 
at  the  crossing  of  the  three  distinct  ranges  in  the  .Vbra  lilanca  (4,100 
meters  altitude),  the  Abra  ('horillos  (4,500  meters),  and  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  at  the  frontier,  the  crossing  point  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
decided. 

During  the  months  of  A|)ril  to  December.  1021,  iX)  kilometers  of 
very  heavy  gra«ling  were  finisheal  with  a  total  of  nuare  than  2,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock  ami  hardpan.  Likewise,  during  the  same  period 
25,000  cubic  yards  of  bridge  and  culvert  masonry  were  completed. 
Li  this  section  some  very  heavy  viaduct  ami  tunneling  work  has  been 
done,  as  well  as  side  hill  retaining  walls.  The  lower  stretches  of  the 
line  are  in  a  zone  of  torrential  rainfall,  and  landslides  will  be  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  constructor.  In  certain  parts,  to  avoid  difficulty 
in  the  future,  the  line  has  been  <-arried  under  the  mud  slides  in  cut- 
and-<-over  tunnels,  carrie<l  out  in  reinforced  concrete.  l*ossibly, 
considcrabh*  more  w<»rk  of  this  nature  will  yet  be  found  necessary. 
In  the  higher  altitudes,  fortunately,  the  precipitation  is  very  small, 
and  there  will  be  m»  difficulty  with  snow,  a  <'ircumstance  which  places 
the  new  line  at  great  advantage  over  the  present  Transandine  Line 
in  the  f^rovince  of  Memhtza. 
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TIk'  (•(•nstructioii  work  is  Ixmiij;  fiivon  out  on  small  contracts.  The 
State  Railway  Department  furnishes  the  e<iuipment.  and  about  o.OOO 
men.  mostly  Arjjentine  ‘‘peones”  from  the  mountain  districts,  are 
at  present  employed.  These  men  are  proving;  them.selves  extremely 
jjood  workmen.  The  etiuipment  includes  7()-ton  railway  type 
lUicyrus  shovels,  very  complete  compressed-air  e<|uipment  for  the 
tunnel  work  and  a  larjje  fleet  of  motor  trucks.  Well-mounted  shops 
are  hein*;  installed  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  locomotives  and 
plant,  while  in  (trder  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  workers, 
cooperative  stores  have  been  started,  at  which  it  is  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  articles  of  *jood  (piality  at  cost  price. 

The  jiaufie  of  the  line  is  one  meter,  conforming  to  the  }jauj;e  of  the 
Argentine  State  J{ailway  system,  of  which  it  will  form  a  part.  The 
line  is  heiii};  laid  with  SO-pound  rails  on  red  ((uehracho  sleepers  (l.oOO 
sleepers  to  the  kilometer).  It  is  heavily  ballasted  with  broken 
stone  and  <;ravel.  Santa  Ke  type  locomotives  of  14()  tons  are  hein*; 
supplied  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  first  one  has  been 
delivered  and  is  in  service,  (’rude  oil  from  the  Arjjentine  State  Petro¬ 
leum  Workings  is  heinj;  used,  and  ade(iuate  installations  for  the 
storafje  of  this  fuel  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Salta.  So  far  work 
(tn  the  ('hilean  secti«>n  of  the  line  has  not  started,  pendiii};  a  decisi»)n 
refiardin*;  a  variation  of  the  originally  projected  route  via  Huayti- 
(|uina.  The  alternative  proposed  is  that  the  line  should  cross  the 
frontier  via  Socompa  in  order  to  <-onnect  u|)  at  Augusta  Victoria  (the 
important  nitrate  mine  of  the  ex-kaiser  of  Germany)  with  an  existin*; 
branch  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivian  Railway.  This  branch  line 
is  of  7.)-centimeter  gauge,  and  the  idea  is  that  it  should  he  rebuilt  to 
meter  gauge  and  |)ut  into  condition  to  cope  with  the  heavy  traflic  of 
the  Transcontinental  Line. 

Mr.  Maury  considers  that  the  proposed  variant  wouhl  he  very 
advantageous  f«*r  Argentina,  as  it  wouhl  reduce  the  distance  between 
Salta  and  the  .sea  by  10  kilometers,  though  it  would  mean  increasing 
the  Argentine  section  of  the  line  by  about  100  miles.  This  alterna¬ 
tive  is  meeting  with  some  opposition  in  the  north  of  ('bile  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  mean  that  the  railway  would  not  serve  the 
richer  mining  regions  and  the  oidy  irrigated  zone  «)f  that  Republic. 
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By  Oscar  Sau>m<)x, 

Consul  Central  of  Peru,  London,  England. 

WHEKK  the  locomotive  fjoes,  man  follows,  ami  prosperity 
makes  a  brilliant  third.  The  secret  of  Peru’s  slow  proj'- 
ress  in  the  past  is  to  he  found  in  this  truth,  for  into  the 
vast  extent  of  her  rich  wilderness  the  locomotive  has 
not  ftone,  man  has  not  followed,  and  prosperity  has  been  denied  her 
third  place  in  the  national  econ<»my.  An  organized  railway  system, 
which  in  other  countries  has  given  to  development  its  momentum, 
has  been  wanting.  Such  a  system  wouhl  inevitably  have  acceler¬ 
ated  the  tapping  of  Peru’s  immense  natural  resources,  linked  up  into 
a  coordinate  whole  those  centeis  of  population  which  to-<lay  remain 
in  drowsy  isolation,  and  called  into  being  new  towns  and  villages  in 
commercially  strategic  spots  where  still  reigns  the  silence  of  the  wil¬ 
derness.  So  long  as  the  awakener  of  this  wilderness — the  locomo¬ 
tive — does  not  enter,  so  long  will  the  great  pampas  refuse  to  yield 
the  potential  abundance  of  their  golden  soil,  the  cordilleras  their 
illimitable  wealth,  and  the  leagues  upon  leagues  of  the  montafia,  the 
buried  treasures  of  a  world  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  not  yet  con¬ 
scious.  When  the  business  man  of  Mollendo,  in  the  far  south,  can 
travel  from  his  home  town  to  Paita,  in  the  far  north,  stopping  en 
route  to  do  business  without  at  aiiy  stage  exchanging  his  comfortable 
Pullman  for  the  hack  of  an  erratic  and  hazardous  mule,  then  may 
Peru  he  truly  said  to  have  “arrived.” 

Peru’s  exi.stixg  railroads. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  railway  in  a  country 
of  050,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  5,000,000  is,  in  these  da^’s 
of  railway  expansion,  ridiculous.  But  it  would  he  a  great  mistake,  as 
well  as  unjust,  to  suppose  that  in  this  matter  Peru,  like  her  wilderness, 
sleeps.  Ever  since,  in  1H4S,  she  constructed  the  first  railway  in  South 
America — that  short  stretch  of  10  miles  connecting  Callao  with  Lima — 
the  Govermmmt  of  Peru,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  vital  necessity 
(»f  railways  as  the  key  to  the  country’s  progress,  has  striven  to  allow  no 
year  to  pass  without  its  (|Uota  of  laid  rails.  And  these  endeavors  have 
not  lacked  the  a.ssistance  of  men  of  other  lands  who  have  felt,  e(|ually 
with  Peru,  the  powerful  attraction  of  that  stored  mineral  wealth  and 
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tliat  unlimitiMl  potentiality  which  the  pampas,  the  An<les,  ami  the 
montafia  never  fail  to  exert  upon  tlie  minds  of  the  supermen  *  *  *. 
Such  a  superman  was  the  American,  Henry  Mei"gs.  to  wlu)m  Peru 
owes  her  two  principal  railway  systems,  the  (Vntral  and  the  Southern. 
In  a  country  where  the  stupemlous  mountain  ranjjes,  full  of  hidden 
wealth,  present  to  the  ordinary  mind  insuperable  enojineerin"  diffi¬ 
culties,  Meififjs  saw  only  the  eiifjineer’s  victory.  His  Central  Rail¬ 
way,  from  Callao  to  the  hij^hest  point  of  the  Cordilleras,  3  miles  above 
sea  level,  passes  over  (>7  bridges,  bores  tunnels  a  mile  or  more  Ion", 
emer"in"  to  cross  bridges  suspended  hundreds  of  feet  above  gloomy 
ravines,  like  that  which  spans  the  Varrugas  ravine,  300  feet  high  and 
oTo  feet  long,  its  central  span  being  235  feet  in  length  and  resting  on 
two  vertical  towers  each  175  feet  high;  or  the  (Miaupichaca  bridge,  305 
feet  long,  200  feet  above  the  chasm  where  the  train,  emerging  from 
one  tunnel,  rushes  across  this  airy  structure  to  enter  at  once  another 
mountain  tunnel.  This  railway,  called  also  the  “Oroya,”  is  240  miles 
long  and  cost  £5,000.000.  It  is  wisely  and  efficiently  managed,  and 
produces  a  profit.  Meiggs  was  also  the  founder  of  The  Southern 
Railway  of  Peru.  But  between  the  railheads  of  these  two  main 
lines  the  (Vntral  at  Pampas  and  the  Southern  at  (Aizco  -there  is  a 
gaj)  of  some  250  miles  where  the  locomotive  does  not  go,  hut  which 
the  (lovernment  is  determined  to  connect  up. 

Besides  these  two  main  lines,  the  ports  along  the  coast  can  show 
many  short  lengths,  each  independent,  and  there  is  also  a  consider¬ 
able  mileage  of  narrow-gauge  lines  which  serve  the  sugar,  cotton,  and 
other  interests.  But  all  these  small  ventures,  while  aiding  the  gen¬ 
eral  economy,  are  merely  drops  in  the  ocean  of  that  transport  whose 
network  of  lines  should,  and  must  eventually,  cover  the  whole  of 
Peru’s  vast  area.  When  that  great  day  arrives  the  pampas  will 
bloom,  the  (\)rdilleras  give  up  their  treasures,  the  montafia  its  in¬ 
credible  wealth,  while  all  along  the  line  will  spring  up  new  centers  of 
population.  Moreover,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific— be¬ 
tween  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  on  the  east  and  Peru  on  the  west — 
stands  the  hitherto  impassable  barrier  of  the  high  Andes.  This  bar¬ 
rier,  like  every  (*ther  harrier  that  nature  has  placed  in  the  path  of 
man,  must  yield  to  his  advance. 
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THK  S.  S.  “PAX  AMKUICA.” 

The  S.  S.  “  Pan  America.’’  one  of  the  newest  of  the  t'nited  .s>tates  ShipninR  Itoanl  Fleet,  was  laiinehed 
at  Haltimore  and  had  her  trial  trip  Kehniary  17.  1922.  On  February  20  the  steamer  went  to  New  A'ork 
to  undertake  repular  sailintts  in  the  service’ o|>erated  by  the  Munson  .'Steamship  Line,  for  the  t’nited 
.''tates  .Shipping  Hoard,  to  the  east  coa.st  of  S<mth  .Vmerica.  making  regular  stops  at  Kio  dr  Janeiro. 
.Montevideo  and  lluenos  .\ires.  together  with  Santos.  northl>ound.  The  vessel  s.tiled  March  4  on  her 
maiden  trip  to  South  .\mcrica.  on  which  occa.sion  memiK'rs  of  the  l.4Stin  .\merican  diplomatic  corns  in 
\Va.shingtnn  wen*  present,  .sr.  l»r.  Tomas  .V.  la*  Kreton.  the  .\mbassador  of  .Vrgentina,  and  Dr.  I..  S. 
Kowe.  Director  Ceneral  of  the  Pan  .Vmcrican  I’nion.  made  short  addresses. 

The  ship  has  a  displacement  of  21.(«»t  tons,  is  .Wi  L-et  long.  72  fw't  la-am  and  jO  feet  deep.  The  machinery 
is  powerful  and  n'liable  and  drives  the  vessel  at  the  average  rate  of  17J  knots.  The  oil-burning  ship  is 
much  cleaner  and  mote  desirable  than  the  old  type  of  coal-lturning  ship  formerly  employed  in  the  South 
.\merican  .service. 

On  the  S.  S.  “Pan  America’’  accommodations  an*  provided  for  412  pa.ss >ngers— 2;t9  first-class  and  174 
third-cla.ss.  The  public  rooms  arc  all  on  one  deck  and.  though  rich  and  sumptuous  in  appointments 
and  furnishing,  they  have  been  so  treated  as  to  produce  a  cool,  restful  effect,  particularly  pleasing  lor 
tropical  travel. 


A  PORTION  OF  SOCIAL  HALL. 


('iihan  Minixtt’r  In  ihf  I’nital  Slnhs. 


I 'I'  IS  a  coinpliinont  and  a  privilofio  to  ho  invited  to  address  this 
fireat  assoeiation  of  yonrs  at  one  of  its  famous  gatherinfis,  and  I 
am  very  proud  that  you  should  have  recpiested  me  to  speak  to 
you  as  your  jjuest  of  honor  on  sueh  an  oeeasion. 

In  the  lirst  place,  it  is  certainly  to  the  sincere  interest  that  you  take 
in  everythin*;  that  relates  to  my  country’s  welfare  that  this  valuable 
distinction  is  due;  it  is  also  most  h)rtunate  for  me  that  I  should  he 
at  this  time  my  country’s  accredited  representative  to  this  ‘;reat  na¬ 
tion,  as  I  shall  not  only  enjoy  your  ‘;enerous  and  cordial  lu)spitality 
and  the  marks  of  your  esteem,  for  which  1  alreatly  feel  so  *;rateful, 
hut  1  am  sure  that  I  may  count  on  each  and  every  memher  of  your 
organization  for  that  personal  and  warm  sympathy  that  ‘;oes  so  far 
in  stren*;thenin<;  the  ties  of  true  friendship  between  two  peoples. 

If  (’uha  and  the  United  States  were  not  so  gloriously  and  intimately 
unite<l  by  their  historic  past,  such  meetin<;s  as  youi’s  would  do 
much  to  hrin*;  them  closer  to‘;ether,  throu*;!!  the  free  interchange  of 
views  and  useful  information  and  through  what  their  outcome  may 
hrin*;  in  prolit  and  *;ood  will.  Already  we  can  observe  how  our 
hearts  and  our  minds  are  fast  workin*;  together  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  that  recommend  unity  of  purpose  and  mutually  a*lvanta- 
geous  cooperation  as  the  best  policy  between  two  sister  nations. 

1  want  to  talk  to  y*>u  in  a  friendly  and  informal  tone.  X*)  impas¬ 
sioned  appeal  for  any  particular  cause  will  move  you  to  emotion  in 
this  instance.  It  is  a  simple  messa‘;e  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
husiness  relations  between  cmr  two  countries  that  1  hear  and  deliver 
to  you.  Yet,  there  is  inspiration  for  ^reat  things  in  the  apparently 
cold  facts  on  which  husiness  is  founde*!,  since  they  are  often  the 
primdpal  and  best  exponents  of  national  ethics  ami  the  degree  of  na¬ 
tional  progress  attained.  It  is  by  them  that  hankers  su<*h  as  yt>u 
men  wh«»  exert  an  enormous  influence  in  the  ecomunic  w»»rld  and  whose 
opinions  are  s«>  highly  value*!  can  judge  a  huvign  people  ami  its 
right  to  credit  in  the  sphere  «>f  *-ommerce  ami  linance;  ami  it  is  piv- 

*  Address  di-liverisl  ut  the  Aiiiiiiul  liuii(|iiet  of  the  New  York  Clui|iler  of  Aiiierieaii  liisiilute  of  Kiiiik 
ill)!.  Ill  the  Hotel  CoiiiiiKNiore,  Kelt.  IK.  ItVi. 
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cisoly  to  tlu*  validity  of  ('id)a’s  rijjht  to  such  credit  that  I  desire  to 
direct  your  attention. 

Not  many  years  a<io  the  entire  economic  structure  »»f  (’uha  was  in 
its  infancy.  Kecof^nized  as  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  1902, 
tlie  ('uhan  people  looked  out  on  the  {jreat  civilizetl  world  from  a  very 
narrow  and  colonial  window. 

Ruined  hy  the  Ion*;  wars  for  independence  that  she  had  fou<;ht 
alone  throujjh  half  a  century  of  {llory  and  sacrifice  until  the  United 
States  of  America  unsheathetl  the  sword  and  came  to  her  aid,  it  seemed 
t(»  her  that  .')()  years  of  toil  and  experience  would  he  necessary  to 
hrinj;  the  Republic  in  line  with  some  of  her  older  sisters  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  economic  field. 

With  special  relation  to  hankinj;,  nothinji  could  he  more  rudimen¬ 
tary  than  the  instruments  of  credit  which  (’uha  used  in  1S9S;  ratt‘s 
of  interest  were  established  hy  the  caprice  or  rapacity  of  a  few  money 
lenders;  checks,  as  a  means  of  payment,  were  almost  unknown  in 
facilitating  transactions  outside  of  the  capital  of  the  island;  a  sound 
currency  was  not  in  existence  and  the  circulatin};  media  were  repre¬ 
sented  hy  some  American  money  and  a  stock  of  Spanish  and  French 
silver  and  fjold  coins  held  in  the  country  hy  an  artificial  premium. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  some  j^reat  hanks  were  established;  they 
o|)ened  branch  oflices  throughout  the  country  ami,  while  without  any 
such  orpinization  as  your  Federal  Reserve  system,  they  furnished 
cretlit  as  they  fjrew,  and  helped  the  country  wonderfully  in  its  as¬ 
tounding  rise  to  riches  and  prosperity.  A  national  monetary  system 
on  the  basis  of  "old,  at  the  same  value  and  fineness  as  American  "old, 
was  adopted,  and  the  first  step  was  then  taken  toward  the  complete 
establishment  of  a  national  monetary  system  to  which  ('uha  had  al¬ 
ways  aspired  as  a  si"n  of  her  national  soverei"nty. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  hanks  soon  became  depositt>ries 
(tf  hundnals  of  millions  of  dollars  that  were  rapidly  increaseil  hy  the 
war-time  su"ar  business;  and  if  some  pet)ple  pointed  t»)  the  failure 
of  many  hanks  in  the  receid  crisis,  which  reflected  a  universal  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  was  rendered  imtre  crucial  hy  the  non-existence  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  hank  that  we  now  aspire  to  found,  there  are  others 
who  know  that  the  ('uhan  people  proved  themselves  at  that  time  to  he 
a  "reat  produciii"  power  and  a  savin"  people,  as  demonstrated  hy  the 
rec«trds  of  exportations  ami  hy  those  »»f  deposits  and  savinjjs  actauints. 

It  is  true  that  duriii"  that  period  sjune  fortunes  were  s(|uandereil 
and  "reat  amounts  of  capital  mismana"ed;  that  everhoily  or  nearly 
everybody  lived  or  tried  to  live  in  luxury  and  ahumlance;  hut  when 
we  consider,  also  that  even  now  there  must  he  over  .SUlD.OOd.tMH)  of 
American  currency  in  ('uha,  we  are  strm'k  hy  the  produciii"  power  of 
the  nation  and  its  ability  to  preserve  a  part  of  its  earnin"s.  Such  a 
liehl  as  this  is  evidently  not  a  ne"li"ihle  one  f(»r  the  keen  appria-ia- 
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tion  of  business  opportunity  i)y  Amerieun  bankers  and  merehants; 
and  as  ('uba  einerfies  from  her  appalling;  crisis  with  her  lesson  well 
learned  perhaps  better  than  others  older  and  more  ex])erieneed  than 
she  have  learned  it— we  can  still  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
world,  as  the  best  {guaranty  (tf  what  she  will  he  in  future,  these  elo- 
(juent  facts.  In  her  effort  to  aid  the  United  States  and  the  allied 
cause,  a  nation  of  3,()()(),()()()  inhaf)itants  produced  more  than  4,000,- 
000  tons  of  sufjar  in  a  single  crop;  bought  in  a  single  year  merchan¬ 
dise  amounting  to  more  than  .?.j00,000,000  from  the  United  States 
alone;  and  accumulated  hundreds  of  millions  in  <leposit  and  over 
$100,000,000,  as  I  have  said,  in  United  States  currency  in  circula¬ 
tion  or  hoarded  by  the  people. 

Would  your  interest  in  (’uha  not  grow  and  your  faith  in  her  be¬ 
come  stronger  if  you  also  were  informed  that  the  Government -has 
effected  economies  to  the  extent  of  over  .$()0,000,000,  readjusting  its 
expenst‘s  to  the  revenues  of  normal  times?  Would  you  not  clearly  see 
that  all  has  not  been  scpiandered  in  the  orgy  of  high  prices  and  high  liv¬ 
ing,  when  I  tell  you  that  many  of  those  millions  have  been  employe<l 
in  t)ringing  up  the  great  sugar  industry  to  its  present  point  of  power 
and  efliciency;  when  you  are  told  that  in  general  those  funds  went 
toward  making  the  country  what  it  now  is  and  that,  notwithstanding 
her  misfortunes,  ('uba  is  and  will  continue  to  be,  if  you  treat  her  in  a 
just  and  e(|uitable  way,  the  foremost  customer  of  the  United  States 
among  the  Ue|)ublics  ()f  this  continent  and  a  magnificent  place  for 
American  business  and  enterprise? 

If  on  the  canvas  of  this  picture  you  now  lay  the  rose-colored  touch 
of  her  resplendent  youth;  the  friendship  and  proximity  to  the  United 
States,  that  are  important  assets  in  themselves;  and  the  value  of  your 
great  example,  that  Ixaims  like  a  torch  of  light  in  a  world  not  yet  free 
from  darkiu‘ss  and  misery;  who  of  you  can  doubt  of  ('uba’s  future, 
or  that  she  will  eventually  bc‘come  a  center  of  high  civilization,  a  truly 
model  republic  of  this  hemisphere?  It  is  toward  this  future,  which 
is,  in  some  n*spects,  alrea<ly  the  present,  that  1  beg  you  to  turn  your 
kindest  tlxaights. 

'File  confidence  of  the  world  may  well  rely  on  (’uba’s  ability  to  at¬ 
tain  so  high  a  standing.  Y(»ur  faith  will  not  fail  her,  and  when  you 
turn  the  pag(“s  <»f  your  gnait  and  ln*avv  books  and  ••arry  the  results  of 
the  old  figures  over  to  the  new  account,  I  b*el  coidident  that  you  will 
place  to  the  crcalit  of  ('uba  her  best  a<’hievements  «»f  the  |)ast  and  her 
will  to  triumph  in  the  future. 


THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS: 

TIIK  LKAdl'K  OF  ('IIILDKKX  FOR  ('IIILI)REX. 


By  IjOuise  Franklin  Bache. 

The  {'KIMEAX  war  and  its  attiMidant  sufTerin^  brought 
Florenco  Xiglitingalo  and  her  little  band  of  English  nurses 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  laid  the  eornerstone  for  the 
humanitarian  nursing  serviee  of  to-day.  The  terrible  battle 
<»f  Solferino,  Italy,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  awakened  Henri  Dunant, 
a  Swiss,  to  the  realization  of  the  need  for  a  society  which  should 
minister  to  the  wounded  and  (lying  in  war  irrespective  of  the  side 
they  might  be  on;  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  international 
brotherhood  of  Red  ('ross  societies  at  the  famous  Geneva  convention, 
August  27,  1894.  The  last  great  war  also  left  a  legacy.  It  is  the 
of  children  for  children,  known  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  which 
s|)rang  into  existence  with  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
European  war.  In  response  to  a  proclamation  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  the  school  children  of  the 
(•(uintry  were  formally  organized  under  the  name  of  Junior  Red 
Cross,  January  25,  1918.  Little  more  than  a  year  after  the  issuance 
(»f  the  proclamation — in  February,  1919,  to  be  exact — 1 1, ()()(), 000 
children  had  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Red  ('ross,  and  there 
had  b(‘en  contributed  by  them  surgical  dressings,  hospital  garments 
and  supplies,  articles  of  comfort  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  clothes 
for  the  refugees  in  war-stricken  countries  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000. 

But  this  was  war  work,  and  with  the  eessation  of  hostilities  there 
came  the  (piestion  of  demobilization.  Educators  everywhere  rose  to 
remonstrate.  Here  were  millions  of  boys  and  girls  trained  in  the 
ideas  of  service,  who  were  not  only  enthusiastic  but  anxious  to  go 
(»n  with  their  work.  What  better  training  for  good  citizenship  eould 
be  found  than  the  utilization  of  “head,  heart,  and  hands  in  the 
service  for  the  common  good  U’  The  period  of  reconst  met  ion  was 
at  hand. 

There  was  need  for  children  as  well  as  for  their  elders  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  tasks  ahead.  So  it  happened  that  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  was  not  scrapped  with  many  of  the  war-time  relief  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  was  recognized  as  a  permanent  institution  with  constructive 
work  to  perform.  With  its  |)eace-time  program  eame  the  larger 
visitm  of  a  “league  (»f  all  children."  “If  we  can  link  together  the 
children  of  all  nations  in  worhl-wide  bonds  of  understanding  and 
friendship,”  said  an  educator  in  Eur(*pe.  “there  will  then  have  been 
achit'vt'd  an  unrivaled  powt'r  for  the  future  welfare  of  all  nations 
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TllK  MAKCll  OK  THE 
( KrU'ze  by  Anna 

I^ft  luri)!ht:  I'nitctl  Slat<‘s,  Italy,  Ornit  Britain,  Kraiu-e,  CzK-ho-Sluvakia.  China, 


anti  for  the  jiuarantocino  of  international  justiee  and  peace.”  So  a 
wttrltl  perspi'etive  was  oiven  to  the  dunior  Red  (Voss  movement. 

TIIK  PKOliUAM  OK  TllK  .Il'.MOK  UKl)  CROSS. 

The  prtioram  of  the  dunior  Red  ('ross  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  service.  Through  it  the  school  children  are  oiven  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  all  Red  C'ross  projects  siiitahle  to  their  ajjes.  The 
program  is  divided  into  two  fields-  domestic  and  foreign.  At  home 
the  dunior  Red  ('ross  volunteers  to  put  its  machinery  in  motion  for 
all  community  projects  temlinj;  toward  better  health,  fire  and  acci¬ 
dent  prevention,  community  beautification,  and  other  forms  of  civic 
activities.  The  production  of  Garments,  the  making  of  toys,  the 
furnishinf;  of  hospital  supplies  and  comforts  still  {joes  on  as  the 
occasion  ilemands.  Many  children  owe  hospital  care,  warm  cloth¬ 
ing,  proper  nourishment,  crutches,  eyeglasses,  and  dental  attention 
to  the  duniors,  whose  motto  ‘‘I  Serve”  recognizes  a  friend  in  every 
child,  no  matter  what  his  nationality,  color,  or  creed.  The  beauty 
of  the  entire  dunior  projjram  is  its  elasticity.  Wherever  there  is  a 
child  in  need,  there  the  dunior  Red  ('ross  finds  its  work. 

The  foreign  program  is  made  possible  by  the  National  ('hildren’s 
Fund,  which  was  authorized  by  the  American  Red  ('ross  for  the  pur- 
pos»‘  of  oivino  hoys  and  oirls  the  privilege  of  helpinj;  children  of  other 
lands  who  neeil  assistance.  This  fund  is  devoted  to  such  enterprises 
for  children  as  day  and  vocational  schools,  playgrounds,  scholarships, 
school  {gardens,  school  lunches,  vacation  camps,  health  oames,  welfare 
centers,  and  children’s  hospitals.  The  amount  of  money  which  each 
dunior  aii-xiliarv  should  raise  for  the  National  ('hildren’s  Fund  is  a 
matter  to  he  decided  by  the  auxiliary,  hut  it  is  uroed  that  each 
auxiliary,  no  matter  what  its  size,  make  some  contrihiition  to  the 
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Jugu-SIavia,  Spain,  lt<'l);iiiin,  Poland,  Holland,  Alliania,  Kiimania,  Crmv,  MonltMiogro. 

fund.  TIu*  fund  is  raisod  by  ontertainmonts,  liazaars,  salvajjo  sales, 
jjardeninj;,  and  various  other  aetivities,  as  well  as  by  individual 
saviufjs  and  saerifiees.  With  the  money  thus  eontributed  the  boys 
and  {jirls  of  the  rniteil  States  are  helping  in  Albania,  Belfiium, 
('hina,  (’zeehoslovakia,  France,  llunjiary,  Italy,  Austria,  Monte- 
nefjro,  Poland.  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  in  the  Virfjin  Islands. 

From  the  contacts  with  children  of  other  lands  has  jjrown  a  system 
of  international  correspondence  which  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  product 
of  the  .Junior  Red  (’ross  movement.  This  correspomlence  includes 
an  exchanije  of  letteis,  post  cards,  pictures,  samples  of  school  work 
and  handicraft.  Xothinj;  can  do  more  to  awaken  friendly  interest 
in  other  lands  and  peoples  than  the  peisonal  touch  achieved  throujjh 
such  a  correspondence.  School  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
have  indorsed  the  movement,  because  they  realize  its  educational 
values.  Letter  writing;  and  composition  take  on  new  meaninjis; 
};eoj;raphy,  history,  and  civics  separate  themselves  from  the  drabness 
of  the  schoolbooks  and  stand  forth  clothed  in  vivid,  livinjj  colois; 
foreifjn  lan'juajjes  jjain  an  added  stimulus;  countries  and  peoples, 
once  merely  a  list  of  printed  names,  become  living,  real  things.  With 
this  close  accjuaintanceship  misconceptions  and  prejiulices  disappear 
and  friendly  and  affectionate  interest  takes  their  place.  Thus  does 
the  .lunior  Red  ('ross  lay  the  basis  for  constructive,  broad-minded 
citizenship. 

A  little  schoolgirl  in  France  has  e.xpressed  her  idea  of  international 
correspondence  in  these  words:  “The  ocean  is  so  great  that  the  sea¬ 
gulls  do  not  cro.ss  it.  During  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the  giant 
steamships  of  America,  going  at  full  speed,  drive  through  the  ileep 
wateis  before  the  lighthouses  of  France  come  into  view;  but  from 
one  side  to  the  other  hearts  are  touching.”  There  are  active  .lunior 
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Red  (Voss  societies  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hunpirv,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Austria,  (’hina,  and  Yugoslavia  are  |)lanning  similar  oi-ganiza- 
tions.  A  league  of  friendship  uniting  hoys  and  girls  all  around  the 
world  has  started.  Can  anything  he  of  more  value  to  fhe  children 
«)f  every  land  than  to  have  a  part  in  this  great  movement  ( 

THE  onOAXIZATIOX  OF  THE  .lUXIOR  RED  CROSS. 

The  school  is  made  the  unit  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  oi^anization. 
Any  school — public,  private,  or  parochial — may  he  enrolled  as  a 
sch<K)l  auxiliary  on  the  pledge  of  participation  in  the  work  of  the 


(*opyricht  by  American  National  Red  (*rou. 

THE  JCXIOR  RED  CROSS.  (Drawn  hy  Ann  itilo  Upjohn.) 

The  fureiKii  pru^m  is  made  |)Os.sibIe  l>y  the  National  Children’s  Fund,  whieh  was  authurizisl  by  the  .Vmeri- 
ran  Red  Cro.ss  for  the  purpose  of  giving  l>oys  and  girls  the  privilege  of  helping  ehildren  of  other  lands  who 
need  assistants*. 

Red  Cross,  by  contribution  to  the  (chapter  School  Fund,  by  producing 
Red  Cross  supplies,  or  by  engaging  in  other  Red  (Voss  activities 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  Chapter  School  Committee.  The 
('hapter  School  Committee  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  local 
Red  Cross  (Jiapter  and  the  school.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
should  be  the  local  school  superintendent  or  some  one  identified  with 
the  school  board  or  in  close  sympathy  with  school  interests.  Its 
membership  generally  consists  of  school  authorities,  teachers,  and 
representatives  of  other  local  agencies  interested  in  child  welfare. 
The  work  of  the  school  auxiliaries  is  directed  and  supervised  from 
the  respective  headfjuarters  of  the  several  geographic  divisions,  into. 


wliich  the  United  States  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  Ked  Cross 
administration,  each  division  reporting  to  and  supervised  by  national 
headcpiarters  at  Washington.  1).  C.  To  become  a  member  of  the 
.lunior  Red  Cross,  a  child  may  earn  his  individual  membership  in  one 
of  three  optional  ways:  (1)  By  contribution  to  the  service  fund, 
preferably  secured  by  sacrificing  a  small  pleasure;  (2)  by  participation 
in  group  projects  to  earn  this  service  fund;  (3)  by  performing  a 
significant  peisonal  service  for  school,  chapter,  or  community.  Any 
one  of  these  special  services  makes  it  possible  for  a  child  to  inscribe 
his  or  her  name  on  the  dunior  membership  roll  and  brings  with  it 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  .lunior  Red  Cross  .service  button,  hearing 


THE  I.EAC.UE  OK  CHFEDKEN  FOR  CHIl-DRE.V.  (Drawn  by  Ann  mo  Upjohn.) 

From  Ihpooiitact.s  with  children  of  other  lands  has  ^rown  a  system  of  international  correspondence,  includ- 
inn  »•'  exchange  of  letters,  post  cards,  pictures,  sample-i  of  school  work  and  handicraft. 


the  motto,  “1  Serve.”  The  children  are  taught  that  to  earn  one’s 
service  fund  by  his  or  her  own  efforts  is  the  only  true  standard  of 
giving.  So  has  the  old  creed  of  chivalry  been  revived.  ‘’Not  what 
we  give  hut  what  we  share,  for  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare;” 
and  so  has  an  adventure  been  launched  ‘‘which,”  to  (juote  Sir  Philip 
(lihbs,  “may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  worlds,  not  divided  like 
our  poor  old  planet  by  innumerable  frontiers  of  prejudice  and  igno¬ 
rance,  but  united  by  friendly  understandings,  by  compassion  for  the 
inevitable  sufferings  of  the  human  family,  and  by  helpful  service  one 
to  another.” 


THE  .tUNIOR  RED  CROSS. 
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TIIK  PKOPKKTY  recently  aeciuired  hy  tlie  United  States 
(lovernment  for  its  embassy  in  ('bile  consists  of  a  larjje 
lot  of  about  ISO  feet  frontage  and  300  feet  depth,  situated 
on  the  Ualle  Merced,  fronting  on  the  beautiful  Panpie 
F'orestal.  alonjj  the  border  of  the  Ki'o  Mapoeho,  at  the  foot  of 
the  (Vito  San  Cristobal.  The  whole  range  of  the  Andes  as  well  as  the 
('oast  Range,  is  in  view.  The  situation  is  the  finest  in  Santiago 
from  the  residential  standpoint,  while  the  place  also  pos.sesses  the 
advantages  of  accessibility  and  of  comparative  nearness  to  the 
(lovernment  ofliees. 

There  are  three  separate  and  distinct  buildings  upon  the  grounds, 
all  of  them  completed  this  year,  namely,  the  palatial  main  house,  a 
smaller  building  containing  12  rooms  to  be  used  as  the  ehaneery, 
aiui  an  attractive  porter’s  lodge. 

The  main  house  is  three  stories  in  height,  of  sandstone  finish,  and 
e(|uipped  with  all  modern  improvements  of  the  latest  design  and  most 
perfect  type.  It  contains  a  spacious  entrance  hall,  library,  salon, 
music  room,  ballroom,  dining  room,  billiard  room,  bamjuet  ball, 
conservatory,  two  grand  marble  staircases,  ami  a  large  number  of 
bedrooms,  with  a  terrace  garden  upon  the  roof.  Arehiteetually  the 
house  is  of  great  beautv,  having  numerous  porticoes,  piazzas,  and 
terraces;  while  the  interior  is  rieldy  finished  in  marble  and  imported 
American  woods,  with  an  abundance  of  carving  and  ornate  paneling. 

The  property  cost  its  original  owner  approximately  .?7()().()()() 
American  money,  but  owing  to  the  depresseil  ousiness  conditions  in 
('Idle,  and  the  ab.solute  stagnation  of  the  real  estate  market.  Ambas¬ 
sador  William  Miller  ('oilier,  who  eondueted  the  negotiations  for 
the  United  States  (lovernment.  was  able  to  get  it  for  tbe  amount 
ajipropriated  by  ('ongress  for  the  iiurpose,  namely,  .?! oO.OOO. 

Prooably  no  embassy  of  any  (lovernment  in  any  capital  in  the 
world  surpasses  this  one  in  beauty,  serviceability,  or  fitness  for  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  dedieateil. 

The  advantages  to  the  American  (lovernment  in  aeiiuiring  this 
property  are  not  only  that  it  provides  a  fitting  and  an  appropriate  resi¬ 
dence  for  its  ambassador  m  ('bile,  but  also  a  eommo(lious  office 
building  or  ebaneery  in  wbieh  all  tbe  secretaries  of  the  embassy  and 
all  the  attaches  military,  naval,  and  eommereial  can  have  their 
ofliees  together,  thus  securing  a  cooperation  which  will  mean  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  of  expense  and  which  will  greatly  promote  the 
effieieney  of  the  work  of  the  embassy.  The  saving  in  rent  will  be 
()()()  a  year.  Other  possible  eeomunies  will  bring  the  total 
annual  saving  iif)  to  .'SI"), ()()(),  representing  the  interest  on  a  capital¬ 
ization  of  $3()(),0()().  It  is  expected  that  ('ongress  will  promptly 
make  a  siiflieient  appro|)riation  for  the  suitable  furnisbing  of  tbe 
building.  The  embassy  will  begin  oeeupanev  of  it  as  soon  as 
furnished. 
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By  Tiios.  .1.  McMahox,  F.  R.  (L  S. 

WHKN  THK  possessions  taken  from  Germany  durinf;  the 
war  were  divided  Great  Britian,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  were  {jiven  the  mamlate  for  the  administration 
of  Nauru  Island,  a  dot  of  land,  12  miles  in  eireumferenee 
just  south  of  the  K<|uator,  and  between  the  Marshalls  and  .Solomons 
Islands  "roups.  Nauru  would  he  a  little  over  2, ()()()  miles  from  .lava. 
This  diminutive  island  has  .^,000  aeres  and  is  famous  for  its  valuable 
depijsits  of  the  highest  "rade  phosphate  of  lime — a  majjie  soil  fertilizer. 

Thirty  years  a"o  Nauru  was  an  island  no  one  thought  mueh  about, 
as  no  one  realized  the  immense  wealth  that  lay  deep  and  snu"  amon" 
the  eoral  pinnacles  of  the  low-set  hills  in  the  center  of  the  island. 
American  whalers  would  call  in  those  days  for  water  and  pumpkins, 
and  the  nativ'es  then  "ot  the  reputation  of  heiii"  so  hospitable  that 
the  island  was  called  Pleasant.  After  American  wliaiin"  activities 
ceased  in  the  South  Pacific,  few  ships  ever  then  touchiii};  at  Nauru, 
came  the  Germans,  who  took  possession  of  the  island  and  named  it 
Nauru.  But  even  the  Germans  were  not  aware  of  the  "reat  value  of 
the  island. 

One  day  a  British  vessel  put  in  for  supplies  of  water.  On  board 
was  an  e.xpert  in  phosphate  and  jpiano.  This  man  roamin"  about 
in  the  hills  soon  f(»rmed  an  opinion  of  Nauru  which  was  to  change  it 
from  an  island  of  no  consecjuenee  into  a  veritable  treasure  hou.se  of 
one  of  the  most  nee<led  accessories,  assurin"  the  harvests  of  the 
agricultural  world.  To  make  a  Ion"  story  a  short  one,  in  two  years, 
time  a  vast  industry  was  or"anize<l  with  every  modern  appliance  of 
machinery  and  every  comfort  and  convenience  for  a  larfje  scientific 
and  clerical  staff,  and  hundreds  of  ('hinese  and  natives  from  other 
South  Pacific  islands  were  busily  en"a"ed  di};"in"  and  blastiri"  out 
in  thousands  of  tons  every  month  the  precious  phosphate.  Ships 
came  from  ev’ery  country  in  the  world  to  carry  away  the  wonderful 
fertilizer;  thousands  of  tons  a  month  }jrew  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  a  year,  and  still  the  hills  of  the  tiny  island  look  as  if  they  have 
only  been  scratched.  Both  British  and  (ierman  e.xperts  have  esti¬ 
mated  there  are  nearly  fifty  million  tons  of  the  phosphate,  and  that 
many  generations  will  come  and  go  before  Nauru  is  exhausted. 
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The  hounteousiiess  of  Nature  is  shown  in  (he  eomposition  of  this 
ma"ie  product  -  phosphate  of  lime.  For  years  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  many — countless  numbers  of  sea  birds  were  attracted  to 
this  tiny  island,  where  neither  man  nor  animal  disturbed  them,  and 
where  they  found  the  superahundanee  of  fish  usual  to  deep-sea  coral 
islands.  The  birds  subsisted  on  fish  and  created  vast  deposits  of 
<;uano,  rich  in  phosphate,  which,  min^lin"  with  the  coral  rock  rich 
in  lime,  were  transformed  by  natural  processes,  assisted  by  periodic 
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Native  polio' alli'iidiiil  in  Iheretir. 

ctipious  rains,  alternate  droughts,  and  occasional  and  complete  suh- 
merfjin^s  of  the  island  by  the  sea,  into  that  potent,  chemical  factor 
phos|)hate  of  lime.  To-day  scarcely  a  bird  is  to  he  seen  on  the 
island;  hut  a  rich  treasure  has  been  handed  over  to  the  use  and  in- 
{jenuity  of  men. 

Though  the  island  was  (lerman  owned,  it  was  British  enter|)rise 
that  he"an  the  phosphate  industry,  and  until  the  war  the  utmost 
harmony  existed  between  the  British  and  German  employees  and  the 
German  administration. 
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THK  NATIVK  1*01, ICK  OK  NAl  Kr  FSI-AN'I)  PRKSKNT  ARMS. 

Ix'iiif;  unknown,  and  tlic  white  eommunity  is  one  of  the  jolliest  and 
happiest  of  tl\e  island  world. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  natives  of  Nauru,  some  2, ()()()  in  all, 
ruled  by  a  native  kin<j  a  very  remarkable  man.  When  in  15)14  the 
Britisli  took  over  the  administration  of  this  island  from  the  Germans, 
their  first  care  was  to  make  the  condition  of  the  natives  more  satis¬ 
factory'  than  it  had  been;  thoujjh  they'  had  never  been  e.xploited  bv 
tlie  jdiosphate  industry.  Under  their  kiiif;,  Oweida  by  name,  they 
accepted  a  {jovernment  haviii};;  laws  partly  British  and  partly'  native 
or  tribal.  They' were  encouraged  to  clean  u|)  the  island,  improve  the 
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This  phosphate  industry'  comprises  a  settlement  having  many  miles 
of  electric  and  steam  trains,  telephones,  electric  light,  fresh  and  salt 
water  systems,  refrigerators,  and  a  fine  sewerage  system.  There  are 
hospitals  for  the  whites.  theC'hinese,  and  the  natives  under  Kuropean 
doctoi's  and  nurses. 

There  are  great  public  laundries,  e.xeellent  houses  for  married 
and  single  workers,  a  public  hall,  attractive  recreation  and  reading 
rooms,  and  well  laid  out  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  There  is,  more- 
»)ver,  one  of  the  most  powerful  wireless  installations  in  the  world, 
and  ships  are  every  week  bringing  news  aind  supplies. 

Nauru  Island,  although  only'  miles  south  of  the  iMpiator,  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  spots  on  (*arth.  malaria  and  other  tropical  ailments 


ALONG  THE  RAILWAY  LINE. 

truly  n*miirkal)l(‘.  Th(*ir  diuicos  an*  clover  and  not  at  all  monoton¬ 
ous.  while  their  sin<;in<;  and  chantiii};  have  real  melody. 

Every  native  man  and  hoy,  and  a  »'ood  many  young  women, 
possess  bicycles,  and  most  picturesque  evclists  they  make  in  their 
eoconut  liber  ridis,  or  loin  elothes.  Practically  every  house  has  a 
sewing  machine,  which  is  jnit  to  many  uses,  hut  now  that  the  native 
dress  is  going  out  of  fashion  which  is  a  pity — shirt-  and  dressmaking 
have  become  a  part  of  the  household  duties  of  the  women;  indeed,  the 
men  are  often  found  to  he  quite  e.xpert  tailors. 

The  national  sport  of  the  Nauruans  is  frigate-bird  capturing.  The 
greatest  ambition  of  a  native  is  to  own  more  of  these  mopy-looking 
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coconut  plantations,  ami  to  work  for  good  wag<‘s  in  the  phosphate 
fields.  This  they  have  done  with  the  result  that  they  are  a  happj* 
and  contented  race,  enjoying  perfect  health  and  having  every  comfort 
a  native  people  can  desire.  Within  the  last  three  months  British 
administration  has  given  place  to  Australian,  hut  the  same  excellent 
regime  is  being  maintained. 

The  Nauruans  arc*  noted  for  their  good  manners,  the  smallest  child 
bowing  to  a  strangi'r  with  the  utmost  grace  and  wishing,  in  a  greeting, 
every  blessing  that  one  kind  heart  can  desire  for  another.  The 
Nauru  women  are  accounteil  by  many  travelers  the  handsomest, 
best  figured  women  in  the  Pacific,  and  certainly  in  their  festive  and 
dance  dresses  they  show  a  distinction  in  taste  and  designs  which  is 
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trained  to  capture  other  hinls.  On  festival  days,  whole  villages  meet 
to  contest  supremacy  in  their  decoy  birds.  The  king  presides  over 
the  tournament,  and  the  roosts  are  set  up,  that  of  each  village  In" 
itself.  When  the  decoy  birds  are  set  free  not  a  wild  bird  can  he 
seen  or  heard.  Up  soar  the  decoys  until  lost  to  sight.  Then, 
presently,  the  air  is  rent  by  the  screams  of  wild  birds  gradually 
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Tht‘  waniiiif;  sign  is  loltored  in  five  lungtmgO'i;  English,  Nanran,  Marshall  Island, 
(iilliort  Island,  and  Chinese. 


birds  than  any  other  native  of  his  village.  The  tribal  wealth  of  a 
native  is  estimated  by  the  nuinher  of  well-filled  roosts  of  frigate 
birds  that  he  can  maintain;  and  maintenance,  it  may  he  added, 
means  much  fishing  to  feed  the  birds.  These  birds,  uninteresting 
and  always  apparently  asleep  on  the  roost,  are  capable  of  an  almost 
human  cunning  in  the  manner  in  which,  as  decoys,  they  can  he 
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(Miticod  to  tho  roosts  with  the  tethorod  tame  birds.  As  they  approaeli 
the  roosts,  heeomin};  suspicious  of  tlie  men  hidden  heneatli  them, 
tlie  wild  birds,  deeidiuf;  that  mattei’s  liave  "one  far  enou"h,  try 
to  soar  away.  Xow  the  real  labor  begins.  With  open  hills  and 
wide-spread  wings  the  decoys  attack  their  victims,  bar  their  waj’, 
head  them  off,  circling  round  and  above  them  until  they  are  driven 
to  the  roosts,  bullied  and  e.xhausted. 

At  the  end  of  the  tournament  a  count  is  made,  and  the  village  and 
the  villager  with  the  largest  number  of  captive  birds  to  their  credit 
are  publicly  praised  by  the  king,  whereupon  feasting  and  dancing 
begin. 

Small  as  Nauru  is,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  island.  A  fine  road, 
entirely  coconut-palm  shaded,  encircles  the  island,  making  a  pleasant 
walking,  driving,  and  riding  space  for  the  white  inhabitants.  In  the 
hills  are  many  lagoons  of  great  beauty,  the  clear  waters  reflecting 
the  villages,  coral  rocks,  and  palms.  The  natives  own  areas  of 
lagoons,  as  they  do  areas  of  land,  in  fencetl  in  portions  of  wliich  they 
keep  fish  for  food.  These  fish  get  so  tame  that  they  can  he  caught  in 
the  hand. 

Nauru  will  always  he  prominent  in  the  South  Pacific  owing  to  its 
commercial  importance,  hut  the  day  will  surely  come  when  regular 
tourist  steamers  will  visit  this  new  and  interesting  treasure  island, 
and  the  world  will  come  to  realize  the  wonders  of  its  phosphate 
industry,  the  charm  of  its  natives,  and  the  beauties  of  its  scenery. 


A  LAGOON,  NAURU  ISLAND. 

The  natives  fence  in  areas  of  water  in  which  they  keep  fish  brought  from  the  sea  .to  be  caught  for  a 
meal  at  a  moment's  notice. 


Th«*rp  is  no  eoncvivahle  cauw*  of  friction  or  misuiulcrsfaiuliii};  that  may  arise 
l»ctw<HMi  the  Inisincss  people  in  the  I'nitfMl  States  an<l  their  comiiK'rcial  connections 
in  any  one  foreign  country  that  will  withstand  the  deterniination  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  mercantile  communities  of  both  to  jiulfre  fairly  ami  justly  and  to  a<;ree  upon 
an  equitable  renwdy. 

— A.  J.  \Voi.KK, 

('hlf/,  Itii  ixiiin  of  ('iimiiurrlfil  Lmr,  I'lilltd  Slatcx  Ih'ixirlmctit  of  (’oiiiniirrf. 

AUtJKXTIX  A. 

Fkozkx  meat  IX  Eruoi'K.  The  first  consifrnmont  of  Arjrentinc 
fntzcii  inout  to  (it'rmjiny,  says  the  Review  of  the  River  I’late,  arrived 
at  Hamlmr}'  last  January.  A  new  eohl-storajre  system  will  be  in- 
stalhul  in  vessels  intended  to  carry  Arfrentine  meat;  the  capacity 
will  he  700  tons.  A  cooperative  society  has  arranged  for  retailintr 
.Vrgentine  meat  at  .Aj  shops  in  Ilamhur}'  and  its  vicinity,  and  another 
company  intends  to  open  ."tOO  stores  throufrhout  (iermany  for  the 
sale  of  this  and  other  Arfrentine  food  products. 

In  Paris  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  import  Argentine  cattle 
and  frozen  meat  into  France.  The  group  of  hankers  and  business 
men  interested  in  the  matter  pntposes  to  open  JO  butcher  shops  in 
Paris  and  an  etpial  number  in  the  Provinces,  all  with  modern  ecpiij)- 
ment  for  the  handling  of  Argentine  chilled  and  frozen  beef. 

hji'AZi’  Falls  power.  The  Brazilian  diplomatic  representative 
in  Buenos  Aires  has  informed  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  Brazilian  Government  has  accepted  the  general 
conditions  of  the  projected  treaty  proposed  by  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  for  harnessing  the  Iguazu  Falls  and  transmitting 
the  electric  current  to  Buenos  Aires  and  impetrtant  cities  en  route. 

Raii.ways.  The  deed  of  amalgamation  between  the  Argentine 
Transandine  Railway  and  the  ('hilean  Transandiiie  Railway  has 
h<‘en  signed. 

Turi  K  TE.ST. — According  to  the  report  of  Tnited  Slates  Trade  Gom- 
missioner  (ieorge  S.  Brady,  in  the  auto-truck  test  carried  out  by  the 
.\rgentine  Army,  w'hich  was  for  speed  in  capacity-loaded  trucks  over 
dirt  roads,  an  American  truck  won  ovmr  three  German  machines. 

Blexos  Aike.s-Moxtevideo  air  Roi’TE.  From  December  17  to 
January  1(5,  the  first  month’s  opiu’ation  of  the  above  air  r(tufe,  IIJ 
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passetigtM’s  Men*  carried,  and  10  extra  trips  made  in  addition  to  the 
rejjular  hiAveekly  service. 

TELE(jRAi*n  LINES.  Additional  tele^jraph  lines  are  to  he  built  in 
the  various  l*rovinces  at  a  cost  of  .100, ()()()  pesos  national  currency. 

Frcit  trade.  An  express  freifjht  train  service  M’ith  refrigerator 
cars  has  been  installed  on  the  National  Railways  to  transport  fruit 
from  the  Province  of  San  .Tuan  to  Rosario  and  Buenos  .Vires. 

With  the  recent  successful  shipments  of  fruit  to  New  York  and 
the  .Vrgentine-Brazilian  reciprocity  agreement  it  is  evident  that  the 
fruit-raising  business  is  to  he  an  increasing  source  of  revenue  to  the 
country.  'Phis  agreement  has  removetl  the  import  duties  of  both 
countries  on  fruit  sent  from  one  of  these  countries  into  the  other. 
Brazil  exports  to  .Vrgentina  principally  bananas  and  oranges,  M'hile 
.Vrgentina  ships  to  Brazil  grapes,  j)eaches,  plums,  apricots,  and  other 
fruits  of  the  temperate  climate. 

Reduced  rates  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. — See 
jiage  610. 

BOLIVIA. 

('iiii.EAN-BoLiviAN  MINING  COMPANY.  The  (lallofa  Consolidated 
Co.  of  (\)h|uechaca  has  joined  other  organizations  to  foim  a  stock 
company  known  as  the  (’omparda  Minera  (lallofa-Col(|uechaca  The 
initial  capital  of  the  company  is  .lot), 000  shares  of  a  pound  sterling 
each,  to  he  used  exclusively  for  the  installation  of  machinery  and 
the  ac(|uisition  of  neM*  properties.  .Vt  present  the  company  is  pro¬ 
ducing  about  o.OOO  marks  of  silver  a  month,  and  can  produce  1,.100 
(piintals  of  tin  bars.  (.V  mark  eipials  2:i0  grams;  a  <|uintal  eijuals 
101.44  pounds.) 

Standard  Oil  (\). — This  company,  mIucIi  has  recently  acijuired 
large  holdings  in  Bolivia,  as  alreaily  noticed  in  the  Bulletin,  has 
lately  intensified  its  explorations  in  the  different  fields  where  oil  is 
suppitsed  to  exist.  Kngineers  are  studying  different  deposits,  and 
the  machinery  necessary  for  the  first  borings  has  arrived.  Three 
wells  will  he  sunk  at  fii-st  -one  in  Santa  Cruz,  one  in  Tarija,  and  a 
third  in  Chu(|uisaca. 

BRAZIL. 

Silk  ctt.ture  and  mani’kacture.  The  ilirector  of  the  sericulture 
station  at  Barhacena,  State  of  Minas  (leraes,  ns  reported  by  the  assist¬ 
ant  United  States  trade  commissioner,  says  that  the  results  obtained 
in  various  States  through  the  efforts  of  the  experimental  station, 
which  is  under  the  Ministry  of  .Vgriculture,  have  been  extremely 
(‘ncouraging,  and  that  the  industry  offers  great  economic  possibilities. 
'Phe  culture  of  the  nuilherry  tree  is  easy,  and  both  the  tree  and  the 
silkworm  are  free  from  diseases  and  pests  prevalent  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  More  than  one  crop  of  cocoons  a  year  can  he  obtained,  the 
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silk  boin"  of  excellent  (|inility.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  seri¬ 
culture  station  is  its  model  silk  factory  for  both  spinning  and  weaving. 

A  silk  factory  will  be  erected  in  ('aimpinas,  Sao  Paulo,  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  large  plot  of  ground,  77,703  scjuare  meters  in  extent. 

Cau.stic  .soda  kactouv. — Early  this  year  a  large  caustic  soda  plant 
was  o]>ened  in  Rio  de  flaneiro.  It  is  constructed  along  modern  lines, 
and  uses  the  electrolytic  process  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda  and 
chlorine,  which  in  turn  will  be  the  bases  for  numerous  subproducts, 
heretofiu’c  imported,  necessary  to  the  industrial  life  of  Brazil.  The 
|)resent  capacity  of  the  factory  is  5, ()()()  kilos  of  caustic  soda  7()° 
ami  10,000  kilos  of  calcium  chloride  35  per  cent  in  24  hours.  The 
company  will  also  manufacture  chlorine,  both  gas  and  li(|uid,  for 
water  purification,  bleaching,  manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
disinfectants,  and  as  a  poison  for  ants,  {rnited  States  asslstaat  trade 
cominissioner,  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

Akrial  lines. — Two  lines  of  aerial  navigation  under  Federal 
control  are  to  be  inaugurated  September  7,  1922,  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Porto  Alegre,  capital  of  Rio  Grande  do  .Sul. 

Redi'ced  rates  to  Brazil,  Uruoiay,  and  Aroentina. — In 
April  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  (\).  reduced  its  fares  approxi¬ 
mately  SI 00  to  Rio  tie  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. 
Tins  makes  the  one-way  fares  .S3 15  to  the  first-named  city,  .S360  to 
the  second,  and  .S370  to  the  third,  with  a  special  round-trip  rate  of 
S4.50  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  beginning  July  1.  The  Munson  Line  also 
reduced  its  rtites,  offering  paissage  at  S295,  S345,  and  $3.50,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  tlie  cities  mentioned,  and  $4.50  round  trip  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  beginning  July  1.  Both  lines  sail  from  New  York. 

National  .SrtLVR  ExcH  VNtiE.-  See  page  620. 

Federal  aid  for  priu.ic  roads.  Sta*  jiage  621. 

CHILE. 

('iiii.EAN  I’RODfCTS  IN  Brazil.-  ('luleaii  exportei-s  are  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  zone  established  by  the  Government  of 
Uruguay  for  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Brazil.  The  free  zone 
is  provided  with  warehouses  and  other  facilities  for  the  storage  of 
merchandise  for  a  period  not  over  one  year,  free  of  taxes  excepting 
the  nominal  charge  of  1..50  pesos  gold  per  ton  for  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing.  Paraiguay  has  already  maile  use  of  this  free  zcuie,  and  Ghile 
will  be  e(|ually  benefited  by  it.  It  has  been  proposed  to  carry 
('hilean  products  in  ('hilean  vessels  to  the  Uruguayan  free  zone, 
from  which  they  will  be  delivered  to  the  different  ports  of  Brazil 
by  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  and  vice  versa.  .Such  an  exchange  will  bring 
to  ('bile  marketable  Brazilian  (iroducts  such  as  coffee,  mate,  sugar, 
rice,  and  cotton,  while  Uhile  can  furnish  Brazil  with  peas,  lentils. 
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raisins,  flour,  and  winos,  both  countries  onjoyinj;  the  mutual  decrease 
in  price. 

Fhiit  exportation,  ('liilean  fresh  fruit,  successfully  exported 
to  New  York  as  already  noted  in  an  earlier  numher  of  the  Bulletin, 
is  heing  shipped  increasinjily  in  response  to  the  demand.  Tlie  steamer 
Khro  recently  sailed  from  ('Idle  for  New  York  with  the  largest  cargo 
of  fruit  yet  shipped;  the  value  was  jilaced  at  SI, 000,000.  Special 
arrangements  for  immediate  shipping,  the  appointment  of  a  fruit  in¬ 
spection  oilicial,  the  remission  of  export  duties,  and  reduced  freight 
rates,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  are  expected 
to  bring  to  ('bile  much  profit  in  the  new  export  tratle.  The  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  ('o.  has  installed  the  fii-st  refrigeration  plant  in  its 
steamer  Oriaiia,  thus  removing  the  danger  of  the  fruit  spoiling  in 
transit. 

Fruit  show  and  agricultural  meeting. — Last  March  an 
important  fruit  and  vegetable  show  was  held  in  Santiago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sociedad  Agronomica  of  ('Idle.  Besides  the  main 
section  there  were  exhibits  of  machinery,  tools,  cliemical  fertilizers, 
remedies  for  use  against  plant  diseases  and  insects,  and  model  packing 
boxes.  Producers  of  the  products  in  question,  who  assembled  at  the 
time  of  the  show  to  exchange  ideas  and  plan  the  coordination  of  their 
work,  were  addressed  by  tecbnical  experts,  whose  remarks  were 
illustrated  by  films  lent  by  the  United  vStates  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

COLO.MUIA. 

Ho.\i)  TO  Salto  de  Tequendama.-  The  Automoliile  Association  of 
Bogota  secured  the  jiassage  of  Law  No.  4  of  1922,  by  virtue  of  wbich 
the  road  from  ('husaca  to  Te(|uendama  Falls  is  declared  a  national 
highway.  The  (lovernment  is  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
30,()()()  pesos  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  highway,  the  payment  of 
which  will  he  guaranteed  by  the  excise  tax. 

F'oreign  trade.  The  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  half  of 
1921  were  as  follows:  Imports,  t).5,179,.541  kiUis,  valued  at  19,179,10.7 
gold  pesos;  exports,  l()7,S.7d,SS;)  kilos,  valued  at  .41  ,.749,290  gohl 
pesos. 

Hydroplanes. — The  report  of  the  glidei*s  of  the  (lerman-Colom- 
hian  company,  which  operate  on  the  Magdalena  River,  is  as  follows 
for  the  last  four  months  of  1921: 
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CUBA. 

I’oTATOE.s  TO  THE  Uniteo  States. — Tlip  Buroiiu  of  Vegetahlo 
Sanitation  of  the  Department  of  Agrieulture  has  secured  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  (’ommission  of  Washingtt)n  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  ('uhan  potatoes  into  the  United  States  when 
accompanied  hy  a  certificate  issued  by  the  bureau. 

('oRN  raising  l.N  RURAL  SCHOOLS. — The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Instruction  have  arranged  a  corn-raising  contest  in  tlu* 
rural  sch(M)ls  of  the  Province  of  llahana.  Three  prizes  and  10  certi¬ 
ficates  will  be  awarded  to  the  schools  presenting  the  best  50  ears  of 
corn  raised  on  a  plot  of  200  stpiare  meters  from  seed  furnished  hy 
the  Secretary  of  .Vgriculture. 

IKIMIXICAX  REPUBLIC. 

Imi*ortaxt  roads. — It  has  been  decided  to  complete  the  highway 
from  Santo  Domingo  northwest  across  the  entire  island  to  Monte 
Uristy,  and  also  the  transverse  highway  from  Santo  Domingo  to 
San  IVdro  de  Macoris,  llato  Mayor,  Seyho,  and  Iligiiey,  near  the  east 
coast,  and  west  from  the  capital  to  Banf,  Azua,  San  Juan  de  la 
Maguana,  and  Uomendador. 

.Su(iAR. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  states  that  in  1921,  17  of 
the  20  centrals  in  the  K(‘puhlic  were  in  operation.  The  Province  of 
San  Pe<lro  de  Macoris  led  in  the  numh(*r  of  centrals  (8)  and  in  the 
(piantity  of  sugar  (728,421  hags),  while  the  Ingenio  Komana  alone, 
in  the  Province  of  Seyho,  produced  285,505  sacks  of  varying  weights, 
and  exported  to  Porto  Rico  78,025  tons  of  cane.  The  total  for  the 
Republic  in  1921  was  1,291,178  hags. 

Three  large  warehouses  capable  of  storing  175.000  hags  of  sugar 
hav'e  rec<*ntly  been  Opened,  reports  the  American  vice  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo.  L<tans  will  he  granted  hy  various  Dominican  and 
American  financial  institutions  against  receipts  for  the  deposit  of 
sugar. 

ECUAIM)R. 

Kxports  dk  1920.  The  value  of  the  chief  exports  of  1920  was 
as  follows;  To  American  countries,  cacao  to  the  amount  of  22,810,207 
sucres;  coffee,  012,514  sucres.  To  Kurope,  cacao,  12,708,180  sucres; 
coffee,  804,895  sucres.  The  total  amount  of  rubber  ex|)orted  from 
Kcuador  in  1920  was  189,408  kilos,  worth  154,571  sucres;  cattle  hides, 
014,050  kilos,  worth  528,588  sucres;  calf  hides,  1,148  kilos,  worth 
007  sucres;  lambskins,  7,4,58  kilos,  worth  4,201  sucres;  goat  skins 
10,718  kilos,  worth  12,829  sucres;  alligator  skins,  28,891  kilos,  worth 
8,000  pesos;  <h*er  skins,  20  kilos,  worth  00  sucres;  hides  for  shoes,  51 
kilos,  worth  2,270  sucres;  other  hides,  0,8.58  kilos,  worth  5,800 
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sucres;  unshelled  tagua  nuts,  9,155,679  kilos,  worth  1,694,718  sucres; 
shelled  tagua  nuts,  1.3,943,291  kilos,  worth  4,183,922  sucres;  toquilla 
straw  hats  (Panama  hats)  to  American  countries.  1.32,295  kilos, 
worth  2,339,206  sucres,  and  to  Europe,  200,261  kilos,  worth  3,628,936 
sucres.  {Comercio  Internacinnal,  Guai/aqitil,  December,  1921.) 

Report  of  Agriculturlsts’  As.sociation  of  Ecuador. — The 
report  of  the  President  of  the  Association  of  Agriculturists  of  Ecuador 
gives  account  of  the  efforts  of  this  body  of  cacao  growers  to  maintain 
a  fair  price  for  their  product  through  the  year  1921.  .Vt  each  con¬ 
siderable  drop  in  price  the  association  entered  the  market  and  bought 
varying  numbers  of  (piintals  of  cacao,  in  each  case  stabilizing  the 
market  and  keeping  the  wholesale  price  at  or  near  21  sucres  per 
(piintal.  Since  the  beginning  of  1922  the  prices  have  risen  con¬ 
siderably,  and  at  the  writing  of  the  report  February  16.  1922,  were  as 
high  as  36  sucres  per  quintal  for  ‘‘Arriba  Superior.”  .V  profit  of 
97,958.84  sucres  was  made  on  the  cacao  bought  by  the  association. 
The  export  tax  of  3  sucres  per  (|uintal  (46  kilos)  of  cacao  is  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  association,  as  explained  in  the  February, 
19‘22,  Bulletin. 

GUATEMALA. 

Banana.s. — According  to  tbe  report  of  United  States  consul 
.Vrtbur  C.  Frost,  banana  raising  on  a  commercial  scale  is  being  under¬ 
taken  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  (luatemala.  An  American  fruit  company 
has  2,000  acres  15  miles  west  of  San  Jose  de  (luatemala  plantetl  to 
bananas.  The  company  will  overcome  the  lack  of  rainfall  by  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  will  ship  the  fruit  to  the  western  ports  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  now  supplied  with  about  100  carloads  of  bananas  a  week 
from  New  Orleans. 

(hiicLE. — .V  10-year  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  (lovern- 
ment  for  the  extraction  of  chicle  in  the  unoccupied  territories  of  the 
Department  of  Peten.  The  concessionaries  engage  to  export  75,000 
(piintals  of  the  product  within  this  time,  each  ((uintal  to  weigh  46 
kilos  net,  and  to  be  subject  to  a  (lovernment  tax  of  $5  gold. 

HAITI. 

Fire  frotection.  A  large  pump  installed  next  to  the  custom¬ 
house  in  Port  an  Prince  will  make  sea  water  available  for  extinguish¬ 
ing  any  fires  occurring  near  the  water  front. 

-Vgrk’UI.tural  exi><)sition. — A  national  agricultural  exposition 
took  place  early  in  May  in  'Phor,  Port  an  Prince. 

HONDURAS. 

Roads. — Work  was  bi'gun  March  1  by  tbe  municipality  of  San 
Pedro  Sula  at  Palmar  on  its  section  of  the  Santa  Rosa  de  Uopan 
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nmd.  It  is  oxpoctod  that  this  road  will  have  a  hraiich  to  Santa 
Barbara  and  will  he  extended  to  ()cotepe(|ue  on  tlie  Salvadorean 
frontier,  passin"  throii};!!  the  Departments  of  ('ortes,  Santa  Rosa, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Oeotope(iue,  and  thus  eonnectinf;  the  towns  of 
the  west  with  the  Atlantie  coast. 

New  fa('T<)Rie.s.  A  factory  for  mosaic  wall  and  floor  tiles  was 
opened  in  San  Pedro  Snla  on  January  1. 

Another  new  industry  has  come  to  San  Pedro  Sula  in  a  factory  for 
ready-made  chuhes  for  men,  women,  and  children.  The  machines 
for  makinjr  buttonholes,  cuttin*;,  and  sewin«;  are  run  by  electricity. 
The  factory  has  about  40  operators  under  a  superintendent  from  the 
Pnitcd  States. 

MEXICO. 

Abolitiox  ok  pa.sspouts.  The  decree  abolishin*;  passport  re- 
(piirements  between  Mexico  and  the  I'nited  States  became  effective 
on  February  1  last.  The  news  was  received  with  joy  all  aloiif;  the 
bonier,  for  up  to  that  date  the  existiii};  passp«»rt  re«;ulations  had 
seriously  interfered  with  the  commercial  and  social  interc»*urse  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  in  numerous  instances  preventiii};  Mexican 
merchants  from  enterinj;  the  United  States  solely  because  they  did 
not  poss(*ss  the  prescribed  vise.  The  issue  of  this  decree  is  larfjely 
the  result  of  efforts  made  by  the  .American  Border  Uhambers  of  ('«>m- 
merce,  which  submitted  to  the  Department  of  (’ornmerce  a  petition 
sifjned  by  32, 000  .Vmerican  citizens  representiii};  all  commercial 
orpinizations  alonj;  the  frontier,  from  Brownsville  to  San  Diejjo. 
Only  the  regulations  of  the  immi<;ration  bureaus  of  the  two  countries 
will  be  enforce<l  in  the  future.  While  tlie  abolition  will  mean  a  loss 
of  revenue,  it  will  lx*  mon*  than  compc'iisated  by  the  increased  com¬ 
mercial  interchaiific. 

New  steamship  service.  The  ('ompania  Naviera  de  los  Kstados 
de  Mexico,  .S.  .V.,  will  operate  a  fleet  of  14  new,  fully  equipped  steel 
steamers  between  .Salina  (Vuz,  Mexico,  and  X’ancmivcr,  ('anada, 
callin';  at  l.j  Mexican  ports.  The  first  three*  of  these  steamers  are 
aln*ady  in  active*  se*rvie*e*  anel  are*  sexui  te»  be*  fetllowe*el  by  the  e»the*rs, 
thus  e*stablishin};  a  re*{;tdar  se*rvie*e  with  we*e*kly  sailinjfe  ale)nj;  the* 
we*st  e*oast.  The  National  Railways  eef  Me*xie*e)  have  authorize*el  their 
a;;e*nts  to  issue!  “throuj;h  bills  eef  hieliu};”  with  spe*cial  rate's  e)n  fre*i‘;ht 
shippe'd  te»  the  ('ompafiia  Naviera  Me*xicana.  The  arranf;e*me*nt  in- 
clude's  all  the*  Pacific  ports  at  whie*h  thee  ship|>in^  e*e>mpany’s  ste'amews 
call,  anel  all  the*  railretad  statiems  of  the!  Natieuial  Line's.  The 
“thre)U};h  bills  e>f  laelinj;”  will  e*liminate*  the!  ne*ce*ssity  e»f  a};e*nts  in  the! 
peeints  eef  e*mbarkatieui,  de*stination,  or  transfe*r. 

(le)VERXMENT  Re)Al>-i»cil.l)ixe;  PRexiRAM.  'I'lie  De*partme*nt  (»f 
('ommunicatiems  anel  Public  We»rks  has  starte*el  work  e»n  the  e*e»nstrue*- 
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tion  (»f  l(),;i3()  kilomotfrs  of  nmds  to  ho  oomplotod  this  year,  for  which 
j)iir|)oso  the  federal  hiulfjet  appropriates  30, 000, ()()()  pesos  "old. 

(lKoi.o(iU'AL  MAPS. — The  Map  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
enlture  has  completed  a  serii*s  of  maps  covering  the  geological  survey 
of  the  whole  country.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  Re- 
puhlic  is  shown  to  contain  oil  deposits. 

Tradk  EXCURSION'  TO  Mexico. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  ('ommercial,  a  business  men’s  trade  excursion  to  Mexico  is 
planned  to  take  place  from  dune  4  to  30.  The  party  will  visit  Mon¬ 
terrey,  an  industrial  center,  Tampico,  the  great  oil  port,  San  Luis 
I’otosi,  in  the  mining  district,  (luadalajara,  the  “Pearl  of  the  Occi¬ 
dent,”  Mexico  City,  Puebla,  the  third  city  in  the  country,  and  the 
port  of  Vera  (Vuz. 

(’axaihan  nr.sixEss  men’s  vi.sit. — As  a  result  of  the  (’anadian 
commissioners’  visit  to  Mexico  some  time  ago  an  observation  and 
propaganda  trip  is  being  planned  by  a  number  of  (’anadian  business 
men  of  Toronto  and  other  cities. 

Kstahushmext  ok  free  workshops.-  See  page  634. 

XlCARAHl  A. 


Mexican  wireless  oikt.  The  wireless  apparatus  for  the  station 
given  by  Mexico  to  Nicaragua  arrived  aboard  the  Carranza  at  Corinto 
(»n  March  2"). 

PANAMA. 

(lOVERNMENT  ROADS.  The  (tovemiuent  roads  committee  in  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  decided  to  c«)ntinue  the  Las  Sabanas  road;  the  Monte- 
oscun*  road  which  runs  to  San  duan  de  Peipieiu  and  (Vrro  Barca,  and 
the  r«)ad  to  Pacora.  The  First  Avenue  detour  is  being  resurfaced, 
thus  completing  the  oidy  unfinished  stretch  of  good  road  on  the  high¬ 
way  from  Panama  to  the  ('asino,  Old  Panama,  ami  Tapia. 

Rice  import  tax. — The  import  tax  on  rice  is  now  to  be  collected 
ad  valorem  on  the  declare*!  prices  as  changed  or  established  by  the 
oliicial  appraisers. 

PARA<ilAY. 

FoREKiN  COMMERCE.  .Vcconliiig  to  the  Director  (leneral  of 
Statistics,  the  value  of  the  iin|)orts  in  1921  amounted  to  S,.3,YS,t)22 
gold  pesos  and  that  of  exp«>rts  to  9,316,721  g*>hl  pesos,  a  total  of 
17,675,643  gold  p**sos.  During  1929  the  imports  amounted  to 
13,11S,564  g*>ld  p*'sos  ami  the  exports  to  14,9.59,175  gold  pes*)s,  a 
total  *>f  2S, 977, 739  gold  pesos. 

Buiixitx  AND  ROADS.  'Pile  route  for  the  Asunci*5n-San  Bernardino 
road  has  been  definitely  fixi*d  via  San  Lorenzo,  (’apiatfi,  Itangua, 
and  Ypacarai.  'Phe  towns  through  which  the  road  will  pa.ss  have 
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been  asked  to  appoint  commissions  to  adv’ance  as  much  as  possible 
the  accomplishment  of  this  highly  important  work. 

The  bridge  and  road  section  of  the  Banco  Agricola  reports  that  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1921  the  sum  of  2,431,899  pesos  legal  cur¬ 
rency  was  spent  in  this  work.  Two  more  bridges  costing  70,000 
pesos  are  under  construction,  with  the  financial  cooperation  of  the 
municipalities  in  which  they  are  located. 

PERU. 

(’heaper  shoes. — United  States  shoe  manufacturing  machinery 
has  been  installed  in  the  Panoptico  prison  at  a  cost  of  20,000  Peruvian 
pounds.  Army  shoes  are  being  turned  out  at  a  cost  of  7.50  soles  as 
against  a  minimum  of  10  soles  for  those  imported  from  the  United 
States,  the  quality,  it  is  said,  being  equally  good.  It  is  expected  that 
shoes  of  all  kinds  will  be  made. 

Lima-Yan(jas  road.  This  road,  90  kilometers  in  length,  has 
been  opened  to  automobiles. 

SALVADOR. 

Important  r.mlway  link.  .Vmid  much  popular  enthusiasm  the 
line  between  Cojutepecpie  and  San  SaU^ador  was  opened  to  traflic  on 
March  17.  This  is  a  new  link  of  approximately  45  miles  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Railway  of  Uentral  .Vmerica,  which  in  turn  forms  part  of 
the  Pan  American  Railway,  planned  eventually  to  unite  New  York 
and  Buenos  Aires.  The  first  section  of  this  line  from  La  Union 
((’utuco)  to  .San  Miguel  was  finished  in  1912;  from  San  Miguel  to 
Zacatecoluca  and  San  Vicente  in  1915:  from  San  Vicente  to  Uojute- 
peque  in  1920;  and  from  (\>jutepeque  to  San  .Salvador  March  15, 
1922,  thus  completing  the  line  across  the  country,  252  kilometers  in 
length. 

Since  the  completion  <>f  this  line  travelers  from  San  Salvador  can 
reach  the  capital  of  Ilomluras  in  22  hours,  and  the  capital  of  Nicaragua 
in  less  than  26  hours,  making  the  trip  to  the  mainland  of  Honduras 
(.San  I.(orenzo)  from  Cutuco  (or  La  Union)  across  the  Bay  of  Fonseca 
in  a  gasoline  launch  in  five  hours  and  then  taking  an  auto  stage  to 
Tegucigalpa,  or  to  the  mainland  of  .Nicaragua  (Tempiscpie)  in  ap¬ 
proximately  7  hours,  and  riding  several  liours  overland  to  Uhinan- 
<lega,  whence  daily  trains  run  to  Managua. 

URUOUAY. 

Roads  in  .Minas. — ^'I'he  l)e|)artm(‘nt  of  Minas  is  planning  to  speml 
46,000  pesos  on  city  streets  and  suburban  roads. 

.VmERICAX  ('oXOKKSS  ok  I'k’O.NOMK*  Kxi’ANSIOX  AND  ( 'o.MMKRClAL 
Teachixo. — .\t  the  .January  meeting  <»f  tln^  permanent  commission 
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in  Montevideo  it  was  resolved  to  take  up  with  other  Pan  American 
countries  through  the  Department  of  State  their  attendance  at  the 
congress  to  be  held  in  Rio  do  Janeiro  on  October  12  of  this  year. 
The  last  congress  was  held  in  Montevideo  in  1919.  Papers  on  the 
following  subjects  were  assigned  for  study  and  reports:  Plans,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  regulations  of  the  commercial  schools  of  the  continent; 
customs  regulations;  an  improved  international  political  economy 
for  America;  commercial  instruction  of  women;  shorthand  teaching 
in  commercial  schools;  and  office  practice  in  advanced  commercial 
schools. 

Reduced  rates  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina:  See 
page  610. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  road. — The  president  of  the  State  of  Zulia  has  authorized  the 
opening  of  the  new  road  from  Altagracia  through  Mene  which  joins 
the  Falc6n-Zulia  highway  and  extends  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
of  Falc6n.  This  road,  built  by  the  British  Controlled  Oilfields  Co., 
will  be  15  meters  wide  and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  use  of 
the  company  and  the  other  for  the  public. 

Coffee  e.xports,  1921. — Last  year  coffee  was  exported  as  follows 
fromfour  Venezuelan  ports:  LaGuaira,  146,485  bags;  Puerto Cabello, 
265,348  bags;  Maracaibo,  633,552  bags;  Carupano,  311,423  kilos. 
(The  bags  weigh  60  kilos  each.)  These  figures  arc  given  by  the 
United  States  consul  at  Caracas. 

Exploitation  of  natural  products. — Sec  page  623. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Twenty-seven  million  dollar  loan. — The  Argentine  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States  signed  a  contract  March  6,  with  a  syndicate 
of  New  York  bankers  for  a  $27,000,000  loan  to  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  for  5  years  at  7  per  cent  interest.  The  bonds  of  this  loan, 
which  will  be  sold  at  99  per  cent,  will  run  from  February  1,  1922,  to 
February  1,  1927,  and  are  free  from  all  tax  by  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  loan  is  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  previous  loans 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  will  considerably  reduce  the  country’s 
floating  debt. 

102391— 22— Bull.  6 - 6 
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BOLinA. 

Export  taxes. — Koceipls  from  oxj>ort  taxes  for  tlie  fii’st  six 
months  of  1921  amounted  to  1 ,304,406.41  holivianos,  as  follows: 
Tin,  1,043,051.75;  copper,  1,358.97;  antimony,  409.36;  bismuth, 
1,995.33;  silver,  91,216.17;  rubber,  69.15;  bides  and  skins,  6,040.17; 
bard  woods  and  feathers,  240.30;  wools,  2,787.22;  additional  mineral 
tax,  127,545.29,  and  export  statistic  tax,  29,693.69  bolivianos.  During' 
1920  minerals  and  other  exports  reached  a  total  of  121,252,115  kilos, 
valued  at  156,018,743  bolivianos.  (President’s  Messarfe.) 

(TIII-E. 

ARCEXTiXE-rniLEAX  .STOCK  EXCHAXCES. — J4ue  to  the  initiative 
of  the  Minister  of  Argentina  in  Chile  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Argentine  and  Chilean  sections  of  the  Pan  American  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  negotiations  which  have  been  under  way  for  establishing 
an  interchange  of  quotations  between  the  stock  exchanges  of 
Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires  are  approaching  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  president  of  the  Buenos  Aires  stock  e.xchange  has  recently 
visited  the  Chilean  capital  to  complete  the  arrangements,  which  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Santiago  loan*. — The  Municipality  of  Santiago  has  secured  in  the 
United  States  a  loan  of  $6,0()(),0()0  with  2  per  cent  annual  amortiza¬ 
tion  and  8  per  cent  annual  interest.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
the  loan  amounts  to  more  than  60,000,000  pesos  national  currency. 


COLOMBIA. 

Treasury  bonds. — E.xecutivc  Decree  No.  169  of  1922  authorizes 
the  Conversion  Board  to  issue  and  deliver  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
Republic  the  sum  of  6,000,000  pesos  in  Treasury  bonds,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Law  No.  6  of  1922.  The  emission  will  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  1,000,000  pesos  a  month. 


CUBA. 

Budget  for  Province  of  IIabana.  f)n  March  13  the  Provincial 
Council  approved  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1922-23,  which 
amounts  to  $798,909.45.  Among  the  items  are  $2,000  for  the  Maria 
Jaen  Asylum  for  Tuberculous  Children,  .$264,323.58  for  new  public 
works,  and  $120,000  for  road  construction  and  repairs. 

Internal  debt. — See  page  621. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Foreig.v  debt. — The  foreign  debt  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
stated  as  follows  (Feb.  20,  1922): 
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Year. 

Original 

amount. 

Outstand¬ 

ing. 

Annual 

charges, 

interest, 

and 

amortiza¬ 

tion. 

Pate  of 
complete 
amortiza¬ 
tion. 

liNK . 

1918 . 

$20,0(10,000 

1  4,161,000 
2,500,000 

$7,  .5.14, 000 

1  1,627,000 
2,242,000 

11,200,000 
211!),  000 
S14,0(» 

1927-1929. 

1921 . 

July  1,192.> 

GUATEMALA. 

JiuDGET  CHANGES. — Under  Decree  No.  7S4  of  February  27,  1922, 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  has  been  changed 
to  read  as  follows:  Government  and  Justice,  65,439,880  pesos;  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  10,372,763.50  pesos;  Treasury,  23,212,017.72  pesos; 
Public  Credit,  12,298,441.50  pesos;  War,  64,955,358  pesos;  Promo¬ 
tion,  36,632,404.44  pesos;  Public  Instruction,  45,328,622.40  pesos; 
Agriculture,  1,831,600  pe.sos;  other  expenditures,  1,000,000  pesos; 
total,  261,071,087.56  pesos.  This  decree  became  effective  March  1. 

HAITI. 

Internal  taxes. — The  Moniteur  reports  tlie  internal  taxes  col¬ 
lected  from  October  1,  1921,  to  January  31,  1922,  as  175,336.70 
gourdes  and  $74,366.38. 

HONDURAS. 


Customs  and  liquor-tax  revenues. — The  customs  revenues  for 
1921  were  as  follows,  expressed  in  silver  pesos:  January,  386,628; 
February,  264,832;  March,  316,311;  April,  338,397;  May,  370,394; 
June,  462,834;  July,  552,360;  August,  431,262;  September,  370,656; 
October,  350,609;  November,  407,395;  December,  393,522,  making  a 
total  of  4,645,201  silver  pesos. 

The  li(pior-tax  receipts  for  1921,  in  the  same  unit,  were  as  follows: 
January,  219,444;  February,  181,083;  March,  150,246;  April,  165,598; 
May,  165,506;  June,  178,205;  July,  195,615;  August,  161,885;  Sep¬ 
tember,  164,507;  October,  145,790;  Nov’ember,  159,822;  December, 
177,665,  making  a  total  liquor  revenue  for  the  year  of  2,065,366 
silver  pesos. 

PERU. 

Bi'dget. — The  budget  presented  to  Congress  by  the  President  was 
provisionally  sanctioned  by  the  special  session  of  Congress,  with  the 
proviso  that  no  public  oflieial  or  emploj’ee  may  receive  in  1922  a 
salary  greater  than  he  received  in  1921,  and  also  that  the  tobacco 
tax  shall  be  entirely  spent  for  railway  construction. 

The  budget,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  financial  adviser  and  the 
fiscal  agent,  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  Lp.  6,000,000.  This  is  a 
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cut  of  approximately  Lp.  2,000,000  from  the  1921  budget.  Congress 
will  take  final  action  at  the  ne.xt  regular  session. 

SALVADOR. 

1921  REVENUE. — The  Government  revenue  for  1921  was  collected 
from  the  following  sources;  Import  <luties,  4,398,746.12  colones; 
export  duties,  1,248,46.72  colones;  liijuor  tax,  1,946,081.06  colones; 
stamped  paper  and  revenue  stamps,  456,734.32  eolones;  direct  taxes, 
595,993.65  colones;  various  revenues,  850,389.60  colones;  other 
receipts,  748,932.30  colones;  national  property,  68,201.32  colones, 
making  a  total  of  10,313,540.09  colones.  The  expenditures  of  1921 
for  the  administration  of  the  Government  were:  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  104,978.27  colones;  National  Assembly,  87,444.09  colones; 
Department  of  the  Interior,  1,828,540.43  colones;  Department  of 
Promotion,  601,438.68  colones;  Public  Instruction,  895,800.12 
colones;  Foreign  Relations,  100,898.74  colones;  Justice,  598,473.44 
colones;  Charity,  531,144.94  colones;  Treasury,  913,306.48  colones; 
Public  Credit,  2,460,101.77  colones;  War  and  Navy,  2,210,915.60 
colones;  Agriculture,  .52,247.52  colones;  General  Ministry,  141,276.54 
colones,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  10,526,566.62  colones. 

URUOUAY. 

Real  est.\te. — La  Propiedad  Territorial  states  that  the  amount 
of  money  annually  expended  in  the  Republic  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  real  estate,  exclusive  of  all  other  methods  of  transfer,  is 
60,000,000  pesos,  while  mortgages  total  35,000,000  pesos,  and  rents 
at  least  15,000,000  pesos. 


ARGENTINA. 


Air  Service. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree  creating  the 
Aviation  Corps,  the  Fifth  Arm  of  the  Military  Service.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  dissolved  the  Military  Aviation  School  at  Palomar  to 
found  Flying  Group  1 . 

BRAZIL. 


N.vtio.nal  Sugar  Exchange. — An  act  of  the  National  (\)ngress, 
sanctioned  by  the  President  on  January  7  last,  established  a  national 
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sugar  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price  of  sugar  for 
exportation,  as  has  been  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin.  The 
exchange  is  administered  by  a  board  of  expert  members  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  vice  chairmanship 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  new  department  will  have  its 
headquarters  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  branch  offices  in  Recife,  Maceio, 
Aracaju,  Bahia,  Campos,  Parahyba,  Silo  Paulo,  and  wherever  else 
they  may  be  necessary.  The  operation  of  the  exchange  is  based  on 
the  purchase  of  sugar  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  required  to  keep 
the  price  of  crystallizeil  sugar  on  a  level  of  000  reis  per  kilo  (3.9  cents 
per  pound  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange).  The  sugar  purchased 
will  be  exported. 

Federal  aid  for  public  roads. — A  decree  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  sanctioned  by  the  President  on  January  11,  1922,  establishes  a 
system  of  federal  aid  to  be  extended  to  the  States  and  the  Federal 
District  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  roads.  This 
aid  is  to  consist  of  a  subsidy,  which  may  amount  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  road,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  such  sub¬ 
sidies  must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  respective  appropriation  in 
the  annual  budget. 

Federal  Capital. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  President  of  the  Republic, 
has  sanctioned  a  recent  law’  of  the  National  Congress  providing  for 
laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new’  Federal  capital  on  the  central 
plateau  of  Goyaz.  The  ceremony  w’ill  take  place  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1922,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  independence. 

Houses  for  public  employees. — An  act  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  sanctioned  by  the  President  January  17  last,  provides  for  the 
calling  of  tenders  for  the  construction  of  homes  for  Government 
employees,  including  laborers,  clerks.  Army  and  Navy  oHicers, 
members  of  the  police  of  the  Federal  District  and  ollicers  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

When  the  construction  is  finished  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  in 
Government  bonds,  redeemable  at  par  according  as  the  purchaser 
pays  his  installments  into  the  special  fund  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Full  payment  is  due  in  20  years,  or  may  be  made  in  less  time 
if  the  purchaser  tlesires.  He  meantime  holds  the  property  under  a 
mortgage  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  invested,  bearing  interest  not 
to  exceed  9  per  cent  per  annum. 

CUBA. 

Internal  debt. — By  Decree  No.  336  of  March  1,  1922,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  apply  15  percent  of  the  w’eekly 
customs  receipts  on  the  amortization  of  bonds  and  interest  payments 
of  the  internal  debt,  up  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  year’s  interest 
on  the  foreign  debt  of  $35,000,000. 
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Cuban  employees. — A  recent  law  requires  that  on  all  public  works 
of  the  State,  the  provinces,  or  municipalities,  whether  carried  on 
under  their  own  auspices  or  by  contractors,  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
the  employees  shall  be  Cuban  citizens.  Infractions  of  this  law  are 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  $30  to  $500. 

School  of  agriculture  for  women. — ^I'he  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  issued  a  decree  establishing  the  Free  School  of  Agriculture 
for  Women. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Delinquent  minors. — ^A  recent  E.xecutive  order  provides  that 
until  houses  of  correction  are  established,  minors  under  18  yearn  of 
age  who  are  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  a  house  of  correction 
may  be  given  into  the  custody  of  managers  or  owners  of  shops  and 
factories,  or  of  families,  provided  no  labor  unsuitable  to  the  age  of 
the  delinquents  is  exacted  and  they  are  allowed  part  of  the  day  for 
education.  Applications  will  be  received  by  the  district  attorney 
either  directly  or  through  religious  or  child-welfare  societies,  and  he 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  minors  receive  proper  care. 

Sales  tax. — ^A  sales-tax  law  went  into  effect  March  1,  1922.  It 
provides  for  a  tax  paid  by  means  of  stamps  on  all  proprietary  and 
patent  medicines,  toilet  soap,  perfumes,  and  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
tax  on  the  first  and  third  items  is  $0.01  on  each  $0.10,  and  on  the 
second,  $0.01  on  each  $0.20.  On  alcoholic  beverages  the  amount 
varies  from  $0.01  on  $0.10  to  $0.15  on  $1. 

Bankruptcy  law. — ^The  bankruptcy  law  has  been  extensively 
amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  718. 

PERU. 

Silver  alloy  coinage. — Law  No.  4471,  January  26,  1922,  author¬ 
ized  the  issue  of  silver  alloy  coinage  to  the  amount  of  7,045,932 
Peruvian  pounds  in  place  of  the  paper  currency  guaranteed  by  gold, 
which  is  now  in  circulation.  The  coins  are  to  have  a  value  of  one 
sol  and  half  a  sol.  The  Government  will  derive  a  profit  of  ap])roxi- 
mately  175,000  Peruvian  pounds,  says  the  West  Coast  Leader. 

URUGUAY. 

Internaitonal  American  Ciuld  Welfare  OpncE. — Since  there 
is  so  much  interest  in  the  approaching  Third  Pan  American  Child 
Welfare  Congress  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August,  the  text 
of  the  following  decree  is  given  in  full: 

In  view  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Second  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congrosw 
(Segundo  CongreH<i  Americano  del  Nino),  aM0emble<l  in  May,  1919,  in  this  capital 
(Montevideo),  of  the  proposal  jiresented  by  its  ]>r(>Hident,  Dr.  Luis  Mor(|uio,  for  the 
creation  of  an  International  American  Child  Welfare  Ollice,  t<j  In*  the  center  in 
America  for  study,  action,  and  propuKanda  in,  relation  to  all  matters  concerning  the 
child; 
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Considering  tliat  special  interest  exists  that  the  aforesaid  office,  which  will  have 
to  be  constituted  by  international  agreement,  should  be  definitely  established,  and 
that  consequently  the  regulations  governing  it  should  be  proposed  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  American  tJovernments  to  participate  in  the  agreement; 

Considering  that  the  meeting  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress 
at  liio  de  Janeiro  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  presents  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  aforementioned  plan; 

The  National  Council  of  Administration  decrees; 

Aut.  I.  That  Dr.  Luis  Morquio  a.s  president.  Dr,  Julio  A.  Bauza,  Dr,  Prudencio 
de  Pena,  Dr.  Dardo  Regules,  Dr,  Rafael  Schiafliiio,  Dr,  Victor  Zerbino,  and  Dr. 
Roberto  Berro  be  designated  to  form  a  commission  for  the  purjH)se  of  formulating 
the  statutes  of  the  office  above  named,  with  the  object  of  submitting  them  to  the 
aforementioned  Ctmgress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  its  api»roval. 

.VuT.  2.  Let  this  be  communicated,  etc. 

Ministky  ok  Pubi.ic  In.stuuction, 

MontevUIeo,  Januunj  24,  1922. 

Social  legislation  in  Ukugu.vy. — Five  huntlred  copies  of  the 
ofHcial  compilation  bearinjr  tlie  foregoing  title  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  legations  and  consulates  of  the  Republic  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Day  of  rest. — On  January  5,  1922,  the  National  Council  of 
Atlministration  issued  a  decree  establishing  regulations  for  the 
day-of-rest  law  of  December  10,  1920,  as  applied  to  railway  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  crews  »)f  boats  of  national  registry.  In  some  cases 
2  days  of  rest  may  he  taken  after  12  days  of  work,  or  4  daj's  of  rest 
after  24  days  of  work.  Provision  is  also  made  for  giving  part  of  the 
allotted  days  as  vacation,  (See  the  Bulletin  for  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  1921.) 

Pkohibition  in  ARMY. — By  a  presidential  decree  of  January  IS, 
1922,  the  consumjition  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  prohibited  in  all 
army  units  and  buildings.  This  is  in  line  with  the  prohibition  last 
year  of  such  beverages  in  the  Navy  and  in  canteens. 

VEN  E/.UELA. 

Develop.ment  of  NATi’RAL  PRODUCTS. — Thc  President  has  issued 
a  decree  governing  the  e.xjdoitation  of  natural  products  which  covers 
hardwoods  for  building  or  dyeing;  saps,  late.x  for  rubber  and  gutta- 
jH'rcha  taken  from  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;  fruits,  tanning  woods 
and  harks;  balsams  and  terebinth,  sai’saparilla  and  seed  for  essential 
oils;  oils  from  seed  and  plants;  gums  and  resins;  vegetable  wax; 
textiles  ami  libel’s,  pulp  or  cellulose;  harks  and  withes;  medicinal 
plants;  orchids  and  bulbs;  and  any  other  like  products  whether  from 
national  forests  or  unoccuiiied  lamls,  or  from  the  estates  or  holdings 
of  individuals.  Tlie  exiihiitation  of  natural  products  may  be  carried 
on  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Mountains 
and  Waters,  and  the  new  tlecree  gives  directions  for  reipiests  for 
jicrmits  to  exploit  natural  products. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


ARGEXTIXA-URUGUAY. 

Triaxgi  LATiox  OF  THE  URUGUAY  KiVER. — On  February  8,  1922, 
ratifications  of  the  convention  between  Arjjentina  and  I'ruguay  on 
the  triangulation  of  the  Uruguay  River  were  exchanged  in  Monte¬ 
video.  The  convention  was  signed  April  11,  1918.  It  has  the 
following  provisions : 

Art.  I.  The  Military  Geographical  Institutes  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  will 
together  perform  the  work  of  triangulation  of  the  Uruguay  River,  common  boundary 
of  the  two  countries,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cuareim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay 
in  the  estuary  of  the  River  Plate,  so  that  the  operation  shall  form  a  chain  of  triangles 
with  the  vertices  on  each  hank  of  the  river. 

Art.  II.  The  work  mentioned  in  Article  I  shall  he  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  servo 
as  part  of  the  sheets  of  the  map  on  the  sc-ale  of  1  in  1,000,000  which  correspond  to  that 
zone. 

The  remaining  articles  have  to  do  with  the  commission  to  be 
formed,  with  the  technical  details,  and  with  the  exchange  of  ratifi¬ 
cations.  (Diario  OJicial,  Uruguay,  February  16,  1922.) 

BOLIVIA. 

IxTERXATioxAL  coxvEXTioxs. — Bolivia  has  signed  the  additional 
protocol  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  Hispanic-.(\merican  Postal 
Convention  signed  in  Madrid  November  13,  1920,  has  been  ratified 
by  Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  Peace  and  Friendship  Treaty  between 
Bolivia  and  China  signed  on  December  3,  1919,  and  the  arbitration 
treaties  concluded  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  in  1918  and  1919, 
respectively.  The  Bolivian  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris  was 
instructed  to  sign  the  protocol  relative  to  the  statutes  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice.  (President’s  Message,  October, 
1921.) 

BRAZIL-PARAGUAY. 

Extraditiox  treaty. — On  February  24,  1922,  a  treaty  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals  was  signed  in  Asuncion  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Paraguay  and  the  Minister  of  Brazil.  (Diario, 
Asuncion,  February  24,  1922.) 
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BRAZII.-URUOUAY. 

Extradition  treaty. — By  an  act  of  the  Brazilian  Congress,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  President  Pessoa  on  February  4  last,  approval  was  given  to 
the  protocol  signed  in  Montevideo,  December  7,  1921,  in  addition  to 
the  treaty  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  concluded  December  27, 
1916,  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  {Diario  Official,  February  7.) 

COLOMBIA. 

Bolivian-Colombian  arbitration  treaty. — On  January  16, 1922, 
the  President  of  Colombia  approved  the  general  arbitration  treaty 
between  Bolivia  and  Colombia,  signed  November  13,  1918,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia  by  Law  No.  61,  of  1919. 
{Diario  Official,  January  26,  1922.) 

COSTA  RICA-UNITED  STATES. 

PLxtradition  treaty. — On  January  21,  1922,  in  San  Jose,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States  signed  a  treaty 
for  the  extradition  of  criminals.  The  President  of  Costa  Rica  has 
submitted  the  treaty  to  Congress  for  approval.  The  text  of  the 
treaty  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  January  26,  1922. 

VENEZUEIA. 

Extradition  treaty. — On  January  19,  1922,  the  Venezuelan 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  the  American  charge  d’affaires  ad 
interim  in  Venezuela  signed  the  extradition  treaty  whereby  both 
Governments  promise  to  give  up  to  justice  individuals  accused  or 
convicted  of  specified  crimes  in  either  one  of  the  signatory  countries. 
{Universal,  Caracas,  January  20,  1922.) 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. — According  to  the 
Revista  de  Derecho  for  September  and  October,  1921,  the  National 
(\>ngress  on  June  21,  1921,  ratified  the  League  of  Nations  resolution 
of  December  3,  1920,  establishing  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  On  September  7,  1921,  the  President  of  Venezuela  approved 
the  sanction  of  Congress. 

Italian  clums. — On  February  9,  1922,  in  Caracas  the  Venezuelan 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Ministry  of  Italy  in  Venezuela 
exchanged  ratifications  of  the  convention  signed  December  21,  1920, 
by  which  Venezuela  agreed  to  pay  300,000  bolivares  in  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  Italian  subjects.  Payment  has  already  been  made. 
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ARGENTINA, 

Teachers’  vac.4TIOn  colony. — Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  AmhiV-ssador  tt)  the  UniU'd  States,  Dr.  Tomas  Le  Breton,  a 
te.aehers’  association,  called  the  “Camping  Club  of  Buenos  Aires,” 
was  formed  to  open  a  trial  vacation  colony.  The  funds  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  were  supplied  the  Government,  the  National  Council  of 
Education  furnishing  1,000  pesos,  the  MinisttT  of  Instruction  railroad 
fares,  and  the  Minister  of  War  the  tents  and  other  necessities  for 
establishing  the  camp.  There  were  30  members  of  the  party,  which 
set  up  its  camp  at  Mar  del  Plata.  Each  camper  served  his  turn  as 
cook,  guard,  or  at  other  services.  The  schedule  was  planned  more 
or  less  on  military  lines.  During  the  day  free  time  was  spent  in 
walks,  excursions,  visits  to  near-by  points  of  interest,  reading,  fishing, 
and  other  diversions.  The  teachers  have  decided  that  camping  is 
practicable  and  that  w’omen  teachers  and  families  should  try  such 
vacations. 

nOLlVLV. 

Secondary  schools  for  girls. — ^I'he  Minister  of  Instruction  has 
issued  a  decree  providing  tliat  the  studies  above  the  third  year  in  the 
secondary  schools  for  girls  will  be  approved  for  primary  teachers’ 
certificates  if  pedagogy  and  child  psychology  are  taught  in  said 
institutions. 

CHILE. 

Kaii.way  University. — The  courses  of  the  Railway  Univei-sity, 
founded  three  years  ago  for  all  the  employees  of  the  State  railroads 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  trade,  have  been  extremely  successful. 
The  curriculum  covers  five  years;  the  first  three  are  devoted  to  a 
general  preparatory  course,  and  the  last  two  are  giv^en  to  specialized 
studies.  The  teachers  are  all  competent  engineers  who  give  their 
services  free  of  charge. 

School  savings. — La  Informacion  in  its  January  number  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  development  of  school  savings  (estab¬ 
lished  by  executive  decree  as  a  result  of  the  first  Savings  Gonference, 
held  in  Santiago  in  1915),  through  the  active  support  of  the  teachers 
and  the  cooperation  of  private  authorities  and  schools.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  aided  by  a  profiaganda  department,  h^ctures,  the  puhlica- 
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tion  of  various  magazines,  and  the  distribution  of  circulars,  as  well 
as  by  competitions,  prizes,  savings  stamps,  and  the  annual  Savings 
Festival  celebrated  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic.  The  total  school 
savings  to  date  amount  to  600,000  pesos,  national  currency,  a  sum 
which  the  new  small  savings  stamps,  soon  to  be  issued  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  5  and  10  centavos,  are  expected  greatly  to  increase. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Costa  Rican  scholarship  students. — The  Costa  Rican  students 
who  were  awarded  the  10  scholai-ships  given  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  arrived  in  Mexico  City  on  March  28  to  take  up  their  studies. 

The  Institute  of  Alajuela  held  an  entertainment  complimentary 
to  the  Mexican  Legation  in  Costa  Rica  to  express  gratitude  for  the 
generous  action  of  Mexico  toward  Costa  Rica. 

CUBA. 

Evening  classes  for  women. — On  the  first  of  February  evening 
classes  for  women  were  opened  in  the  Emigrant’s  House  in  Habana. 
They  include  general  instruction  and  lectures  on  psychology,  child 
hygiene,  and  domestic  science. 

School  of  agriculture  for  women. — See  page  022. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Arith.metic  classes. — Free  Sunday  classes  in  arithmetic,  open 
to  persons  of  both  sexes,  are  being  given  in  Santo  Domingo  by  the 
director  of  the  Santa  Ana  Academy.  These  are  the  first  classes 
offered  on  Sunday,  and  mark  an  advance  in  popidar  education. 

ECUADOR. 

Women  and  higher  education. — Two  universities  of  Ecuador 
have  recently  granted  the  doctor’s  degree  to  women.  Dr.  Matilde 
Hidalgo  being  the  fourth  woman  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
metlicine,  while  the  other  degree  was  conferred  in  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  letters.  An  indication  of  the  feminist  evolution 
(juietly  proceeding  in  the  Republic  is  the  proportion  of  women — 30 
in  a  total  of  300  students — pui'suLng  advanced  courses  in  the  Uni- 
vei’sity  of  Guayaquil. 

MEXICO. 

New  UNIVERSITY  building. — Half  a  million  gold  pesos  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  new  building  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the 
National  University.  Architects  have  already  been  summoned  to 
submit  plans  for  the  Imilding,  which  is  to  be  of  the  true  colonial  type. 
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School  for  home  making. — A  school  for  instruction  in  home 
making,  tixe  first  of  its  kind,  has  been  established  in  Mexico  City  by 
the  Department  of  Public  hhlucation  and  named  after  the  well- 
known  Chilean  poet,  Gabriela  Mistral. 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguayan  Institute. — The  Paraguayan  Institute  was  founded 
in  1895,  by  a  group  of  young  enthusiasts,  for  promoting  national 
culture  in  arts  and  letters.  The  literary  section  contained  a  library 
and  published  a  review  of  science,  letU'rs,  history,  and  ethnography, 
also  providing  a  series  of  interesting  lectures,  concerts,  and  literary 
and  musical  evenings.  In  addition  it  held  clas.ses  in  gymnastics, 
fencing,  drawing,  music,  painting,  languages,  business  methods,  and 
other  subjects.  In  1917  the  institute  was  reorganized  and  was  housed 
in  a  fine  building  erected  for  its  use. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  the  musical  classes  were  expanded 
into  an  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  best 
in  South  America.  This  academy  has  produced  a  number  of  prom¬ 
ising  graduates,  some  of  whom  have  gone  to  Argentina  and  won 
distinction  in  the  conservatory  of  that  country.  On  last  Columbus 
Day  a  very  fine  musical  program  was  furnished  by  the  students  of 
music  in  the  Paraguayan  Institute. 

In  July,  1919,  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  donated  to  the 
Paraguayan  Institute  a  library  of  about  2,000  volumes  on  literature, 
history,  and  jurisprudence  by  the  best  authors  of  the  United  States. 
This  gift  was  much  appreciated  as  a  manifestation  of  Pan  American 
cooperation. 

Vocational  school  for  women. — A  vocational  school  for  women 
has  been  opened  in  Asuncion. 

PERU. 

Honorary  degree. — At  a  public  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  Cuzco,  Dr.  L.  S.  Howe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  was  honored  by  admission  to  the  council  as  an 
honorary  doctor  of  the  School  of  Political  and  Economic  Sciences, 
the  diploma  and  ribbon  being  conferred  in  Dr.  Howe’s  absence  on 
his  representative.  Dr.  Homualdo  Aguilar. 

Evening  school. — The  Associated  Electrical  Companies  of  Lima 
have  opened  an  evening  school  under  the  direction  of  their  engineers 
and  technicians  for  the  benefit  of  their  workmen  and  emphiyees. 
Subjects  related  to  electricity  and  mechanics  will  be  taught. 

SALVADOR. 

PirnLic  INSTRUCTION. — From  Presidential  messages  deliven*d  on 
two  occasions,  the  following  facts  on  education  are  taken:  During 
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1921,  SOS  offic'ial  primary  schools  were  functionin".  Of  this  number 
there  were  513  city  schools,  243  for  hoys,  252  for  girls,  and  18  for 
both  sexes;  207  rural  schools,  of  which  24  were  for  boys,  18  for  girls, 
and  165  for  both  sexes;  and  88  night  schools  for  adults,  of  which  58 
were  for  men  and  30  for  women. 

The  registration  and  average  attendance  at  the  primary  schools 
for  the  year  were  as  follows: 


Kojristra-  | 
tion.  ^ 

Average 

attciulaiiee. 

2n,9S4  1 
19,197 
2.699 
1,572 

1  13, 2M 

i  13, 134 

1  1,313 

!  785 

Total . 

1  41,452 

28,  .516 

Primary  instruction  was  also  given  in  municipal  private  schools 
and  in  asylums  and  hospitals.  The  total  registration  in  these  centers 
of  instruction  was  7,444,  with  an  average  attendance  of  5,954.  The 
secondary  schools  gave  satisfactory  results  during  the  school  year 
of  1921.  There  were  568  liberal  arts  students.  Of  these  330  were 
in  the  National  Institute,  40  graduating.  Forty-one  students  took 
the  course  in  the  National  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  of 
whom  8  were  graduated  as  bookkeepers.  The  Normal  Institute  for 
Young  Men  has  been  installed  in  a  large  concrete  building  erected 
for  this  purpose;  20  students  with  the  title  of  primary  school  teacher 
were  graduated.  The  Normal  School  for  Young  Women  graduated 
13  teachers. 

Physical  culture  has  received  much  attention.  The  commission 
in  charge  has  engaged  a  French  instructor  to  direct  the  physical 
training  of  the  school  children  and  the  Army. 

On  September  7,  1920,  the  General  Sanitation  Bureau  was  given 
charge  of  the  technical  side  of  the  school  hygiene  service,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  instructive  aspects  being  under  the  Bureau  of  Primary 
Instruction.  The  joint  decree  of  the  departments  of  Government  and 
Public  Instruction  issued  on  December  22,  1921,  gave  the  regulations 
defining  the  functions  of  the  School  Medical  Section,  its  field  of 
operation  being  extended  to  include  the  health  of  both  pupds  and 
teachers. 

School  saving  stamps. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  the  Post  Office  Department  will  issue  school  saving 
stamps  to  encourage  children  to  save  their  money.  The  Vice 
President  has  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  stamp  designed  by 
a  Salvadorian  artist. 

School  lunchrooms. — The  municipality  of  San  Salvador  has 
appropriated  200  colones  monthly  for  the  school  lunch  rooms. 
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Scii(K)L  HYGIENE. — Thc  Directorate,  of  Sanitation  has  issued  an 
order  to  school  principals  to  install  fdters  for  drinkinj^  water  in  the 
school  buildings.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  have  an  individual 
drinkin"  glass. 

Thc  inspection  section  of  the  Education  Department  has  urged  thc 
establishment  of  medical  and  dental  services  for  the  school  children 
of  San  Salvador,  and  thc  present  city  government  is  preparing  to 
incorporate  service  of  this  kind  in  the  cit}’  schools. 

URUGUAY. 

School  and  community.  — Thc  Anales  dc  Instruccion  Primaria 
report  that,  as  a  result  of  the  vacation  classes  for  teachers  a  year  ago, 
community  work  of  various  kinds  has  been  organized  in  connection 
with  many  rural  schools.  Numerous  parents’  associations  have  been 
started,  usually  taking  under  their  charge  the  duty  of  providing 
school  clothes  and  a  school  lunch  for  poor  children.  One  teacher 
arranged  that  the  contribution  to  the  school  lunch  should  not  be  in 
money  but  in  milk  or  other  suitable  supplies,  so  that  all  the  children 
in  thc  school  were  served  with  an  identical  lunch.  The  same  teacher’s 
sewing  classes  made  several  layettes  and  outfits  for  small  children, 
adopting  four  to  whom  special  care  is  given  for  their  general  wel¬ 
fare.  School  libraries,  lectures,  and  evening  classes  for  adults  are 
other  activities  in  which  thc  teachers  of  Uruguay  have  been  the 
guiding  spirits. 

School  for  adults. — At  thc  petition  of  thc  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Agriculture  of  Montes,  in  the  Department  of  Canelones, 
the  National  Council  of  Primary  and  Normal  Instruction  has  granted 
thc  use  of  a  school  building  and  supplies  for  a  winter  course  for  adult 
farm  laborers  from  May  to  September.  The  society  makes  itself 
responsible  for  40  pesos  a  month. 

Teachers’  vacation  courses. — Thc  vacation  courses  given  in 
Montevideo  from  thc  first  part  of  January  to  thc  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  attended  this  year  by  742  teachers. 

VENEZUELA. 

Public  library. — An  American  and  his  wife  have  founded  in  Va¬ 
lencia,  capital  of  the  State  of  Carabobo,  a  library  which  is  open  to 
the  public.  Pictures,  maps,  and  other  objects  of  interest  are  also 
on  exhibition. 

School  in  Zulia. — On  March  1  the  Employees’  Assembly  decided 
upon  the  formation  of  a  school  in  Zulia,  where  500  pupils  will  be 
given  instruction  and  taught  a  trade.  The  school  will  be  founded 
with  funds  given  by  the  State  employees,  who  will  contribute  2  per 
cent  of  their  salaries. 
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AIUJKNTINA. 

('auk  of  BArKWAKi)  c’liiLDREX. — Tlic  KepuhHc  of  Argentina  is 
developing  an  extensive  system  for  the  eare  of  backward  children 
and  youthful  delinquents.  The  Regional  Colony  Asylum  for  800 
backward  children,  a  country  open-door  institution  covering  2o0 
hectares,  has  been  established  in  Torres;  the  Regional  Asylum  for 
Defectives  in  C6rdoba;  and  the  reformatory  for  Homeless  Children 
in  Olivera,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  Buenos  Aires  there  is  a 
temporary  asylum  for  abandoned  children  where  they  are  collected 
ami  classified  as  to  mental  deficiency  or  competency  and  sent  to  the 
proper  institution  to  be  cared  for  with  others  of  the  same  kind.  The 
deficient  children  arc  placed  in  three  classes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  feeble-mindedncss,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  treatment. 
Children  living  at  home  who  are  slightly  defective  are  given  special 
attention  in  the  schools,  both  they  and  the  children  in  institutions 
being  given  primary  instruction  as  well  as  training  in  some  manual 
trade  to  provide  them  with  a  means  of  livelihood. 


Seweus  IX  La  Paz. — The  Ulen  (Contracting  Co.,  of  New  York, 
completed  in  January  of  this  year  the  sewers  in  La  Paz  for  which  it 
had  a  contract  with  the  Bolivian  Government,  as  the  Bulletin  has 
already  stated.  From  ingenierfa  Intcrnacional  are  taken  the  follow¬ 
ing  data  concerning  these  sewers; 

1  n  some  i<cction8  the  pradc  ia  the  pipes  reaches  20  per  cent;  the  cliamcters  used  arc 
10,  15,  20,  :i0,  or  45  centimeters.  The  main  pipe  has  sections  60  and  75  centimeters 
in  diameter,  and  is  of  concrete;  the  first  section  has  a  grade  of  2  per  cent  and  the  latter 
of  1  per  cent.  The  main  pipe  is  arranged  for  the  passage  of  1,236  liters  per  second, 
the  calculations  being  ba.sed  on  a  future  population  of  360,000  inhabitants  and  a 
rate  of  somewhat  more  than  ,300  liters  per  capita.  The  total  pipe  length  is  64,118 
meters,  including  5,735  meters  of  the  length  of  the  concrete  main  pipe. 

The  cost  of  the  work,  according  to  the  contract,  was  $1,042,969,  payment  of  which 
was  made  by  a  bond  issue  at  90,  with  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  face  value.  The 
bonds  are  to  l>e  amortized  in  16  years,  wdth  biyearly  payments  of  $115,000. 

At  a  total  cost  of  .$955,803,  the  same  corporation  has  supplied  the 
city  of  (Whahamba  with  a  sewer  system  containing  52,000  meters  of 
pipes  of  varying  dimensions,  (>7  water  tanks,  and  288  manholes. 
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BRAZIL. 

Third  Pan  American  C’hild  Welfare  Congress. — Among  the 
national  representatives  designated  by  the  organizing  eommittoe 
of  the  congress  (which  meets,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin, 
in  the  latter  part  of  August),  are  the  following:  Argentina,  Dr. 
Araoz  Alfaro;  Uruguay,  Dr.  Luis  Morquio;  Chile,  Dr.  Ismael  Vald6s 
Vahids;  Paraguay,  Dr.  R.  Odriozola;  Venezuela,  Dr.  Diego  Carbo- 
nell;  Ecuador,  Dr.  Esquieta  Peres;  and  Peru,  Dr.  Paz  Solddn. 

Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. — According  to  information  received 
by  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene 
has  recently  been  created  in  the  State  department  of  health,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Fernandez  Figueira,  president  of  the  Brazilian 
Pediatric  Soeicty.  The  Bureau  is  planning  to  establish  child  health 
centers. 

Houses  for  public  employees. — See  page  621. 

CHILE. 

Progress  in  feminism. — A  new  political  body  has  been  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Progressive  Feminist  Party  with  the  purpose 
of  gaining  all  the  rights  claimed  by  w'omen.  The  platform  is  as 
follows:  (1)  The  right  to  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  vote 
and  to  eligibility  for  office.  (2)  The  publishing  of  a  list  of  women 
candidates  of  the  party  for  public  offices.  (3)  The  founding  of  a 
ministry  of  public  w’elfare  and  education,  headed  by  a  woman  execu¬ 
tive,  to  protect  women  and  children  and  to  improve  living  conditions. 

The  founders  of  the  party  are  carrying  on  a  quiet  campaign  through¬ 
out  the  country.  No  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  social  posi¬ 
tions  of  party  adherents,  the  cooperation  of  all  branches  of  feminine 
activity  being  sought  to  further  the  ends  of  the  party.  The  press 
is  investigating  public  opinion  regarding  the  new  movement.  Con¬ 
gress  has  already  received  favorably  a  bill  to  yield  civil  and  legal 
rights  to  women.  The  greatest  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  to 
obtain  the  concession  of  legal  rights  to  women  to  dispose  of  certain 
property,  especially  the  product  of  their  own  work,  and  the  trans¬ 
ference  to  the  mother,  in  the  father’s  absence,  of  the  power  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  property  of  the  child  and  the  income  therefrom  until  the 
minor’s  majority.  The  concession  of  these  rights,  it  is  considered, 
will  elevate  the  authority  of  the  mother  and  bring  more  general 
consideration  for  women,  as  well  as  benefits  to  family  life  and  social 
welfare. 

Girls’  camp. — The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of 
Santiago  opened  a  vacation  camp  for  girls  at  Angol.  It  w^as  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  pine  grove  amid  beautiful  and  healthful  surroundings. 
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Working  class  children. — Amonj;  the  numerous  welfare  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  been  started  in  ('hile  during  recent  years  may  he 
mentioned  the  Arturo  Prat  Society,  all  of  whose  members  are  laborers. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  protection  of  children,  and  its  work  consists  of 
the  following;  Complaint  to  the  authorities  of  mistreatment  of 
children  by  parents  or  guardians;  cooperation  in  furthering  com¬ 
pliance  w'ith  the  child-welfare  law;  action  to  obtain,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  recently  put  in  force,  day  nurseries  in  all  factories  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  50  women  over  18  years  of  age;  promotion  among 
children  of  habits  of  economy,  courtesy,  and  love  of  reading;  and 
prevention  of  the  employment  of  children  by  parents,  guardians,  or 
employers  in  labor  beyond  their  physical  strength. 

COLOMBIA. 

First  prnuc  health  st.ation. — The  first  public  health  station 
of  the  Colombian  Red  Cross  has  recently  been  opened  on  the  Avenida 
de  la  Repuhlica,  Bogota.  At  this  station  women  are  instructed  in 
the  proper  care  of  their  children,  who  arc  weighed  so  that  their 
mothers  will  know'  what  progress  is  being  made.  Patients  are  vacci¬ 
nated  against  smallpox,  and  many  other  services  of  great  benefit  to 
the  public  in  general  are  rendered  gratuitously.  The  Red  Cross  is 
also  conducting  an  antialcohol  campaign. 

llooKWOR.M. — In  order  to  stop  the  spread  of  hookw’orm,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  secured  in  1919  the  cooperation  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute.  The  treatment  for  the  disease  is  under  the  care  of 
an  Institute  official  and  Colombian  assistants,  while  the  Government 
is  in  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the  soil.  The  Revista  de  Iligienc  of 
July  18,  1921,  shows  that  the  campaign  w'as  at  that  time  under  w'ay 
in  the  Departments  of  Antioejuia,  Norte  de  Santander,  Cundinamarca, 
and  Boyaca.  Those  eonducting  the  campaign  gave  from  July,  1920, 
to  July,  1921,  38,068  lectures  to  audiences  aggregating  258,298  per¬ 
sons,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  prophylaxis  of 
the  disease.  They  also  distributed  136,242  pamphlets,  inspected 
73,300  houses,  caused  37,210  toilets  to  he  built,  and  gave  37,060  treat¬ 
ments.  Dr.  V'.  A.  lleisscr,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  states  that 
in  none  of  the  countries  where  campaigns  have  been  conducted 
against  hookworm  has  so  much  work  been  done  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 

CIBA. 

Budget  for  Province  ok  IIabana. — See  page  618. 

IKIMINICAN  republic. 

Lepro.sariu.m. — The  leprosarium  at  Nigua  has  17  patients,  who 
are  receiving  the  chaulmoogra  oil  treatment.  Each  patient  has  a 
I02:$ni— i>-j— ihiU.  « - 7 
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room  to  himsolf,  ono  of  two  in  a  small  reinforced  concrete  house. 
Everythin"  possible  is  done  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
the  inmates;  moving  pictures,  a  pianola,  and  a  phonograph  arc  pro¬ 
vided.  Six  Sisters  of  Mercy  reside  at  the  leprosarium. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cri  elty  to  Animals. — A 
branch  of  this  society  has  been  recently  organized  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  is  preparing  to  enter  on  a  campaign  of  active  work. 

Delinquent  minors. — See  page  622. 

ECUADOn. 

Treatment  for  lepers. — The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  has 
cabled  to  Washington  for  8  liters  of  chaidmoogra  oil  for  the  treatment 
of  the  lepers  at  Pifo. 

Boy  scout  national  assembly. — The  first  national  assendd}-  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ecuador  was  held  in  Quito  during  the  Centenary 
celebration  in  May  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  Republic.  They  paraded  and  gave  an  exhibition  of  scout  train¬ 
ing.  The  Ecuadorean  boy  scout  who  visited  the  United  States  is  to 
give  a  series  of  talks  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  school  centers. 

A  delegation  of  Girl  Guides  of  Guayatpiil  also  went  to  Quito  to 
attend  the  Centenary  celebration. 

MEXICO. 

Public  health  scikmu.. — The  Department  of  Public  Health 
opened  a  public  health  school  during  the  early  part  of  February  of 
this  year. 

E.stablisilment  of  free  workshops. — In  the  establishment  of 
free  work.shops  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Industr}',  and  Labor 
is  to  carry  out  an  extremely  imjiortant  measure  for  the  economic 
development  of  small  industries.  These  shops,  which  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  necessary  machinery,  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
master  mechanic,  having  also  an  art  director,  an  administrator,  and 
a  sales  agent.  To  enter  the  .shops  persons  are  required  to  be  able  to 
read,  write,  and  understaml  elementary  arithmetic.  They  are  fur- 
ni.shed  with  raw  materials  and  tools,  and  for  the  first  months  are  also 
|)aid  a  wage  of  2  pesos  daily.  From  the  sales  price  of  the  fini.shed 
articles  made  by  the  students  there  are  to  be  deducted  the  price  of 
raw  material,  .5  per  cent  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  shop,  and  .'i 
per  cent  for  the  workmen’s  reserv^e  fund;  the  remainder  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  workman  as  his  compensation. 

After  a  four  months’  course  any  workman  who  desires  to  establish 
his  own  shop  may  be  provided  with  raw  material  and  tools,  purchase*! 
from  the  reserv'e  fund  of  the  free  machine  shop  where  he  has  beamed 
his  trade.  It  is  proposed  also  to  establish  a  coofierative  society  com¬ 
posed  of  the  workmen  train***!  in  such  sh*>|)s. 
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PANAMA. 

Tuberculosis  studies. — Dr.  Luis  Dc  Roux  has  been  selected  by 
the  Panaman  Government  to  visit  the  United  States  to  make  inves¬ 
tigations,  scientific  studies,  and  observations  as  to  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the  tuberculosis 
ward  of  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  and  to  the  initiation  of  the  campaign 
against  this  disease. 

(\)L()N  FREE  CLINIC. — During  the  first  six  months  that  the  Colon 
Free  Clinic  of  the  Cristobal  Women’s  Club,  whose  good  work  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin,  was  in  operation  it  handled 
over  10,000  cases  and  reduced  infant  mortality  and  the  tuberculosis 
death  rate.  The  infant  death  rate  in  Colon  in  1919  was  155  per 
thousand,  in  1920,  145  per  thousand,  and  in  1921,  143  per  thousand, 
which  is  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  ever  recorded  in  Panama, 
considered  especially  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  city’s  population  is  colored.  The  reduction  last  year  is 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  clinic’s  baby  welfare  work.  The  tubercu¬ 
losis  death  rate,  which  was  4.13  in  1919,  ivas  2.02  in  1921.  The  com¬ 
plete  report  from  Juno  5  to  December  31,  1921,  is  as  follows: 


Surpical  caaoa  treated . 3, 529 

Medical  ca.ses  treate<l . 3, 227 

Prenatal  cases  treated .  307 

Bahy  cases  treat etl .  1,237 

Smallpox  vaccinations . 2,674 

Free  meals  given  patients .  5, 0(K) 

Specimens  sent  to  lalmratory .  326 


PARAGUAY. 

(’iiildren’s  clinic. — In  1921  the  children’s  clinic  in  connection 
with  the  milk  station  in  Asuncidn  was  attended  by  2,139  infants  and 
2,486  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  12  years. 

Hygiene  and  sanitation. — The  report  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Hygiene  for  the  year  1921  contains  much  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Among  the  advances  was  the  establishment  of  a  dental 
clinic  by  the  Odontological  Society  of  Paraguay.  The  eye,  nose,  and 
throat  clinic  had  2,841  visits.  Tlie  commissions  of  the  sanitary  zones 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  useful  work,  including  the  removal  of 
prejudice  against  sanitary  measures  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the 
inculcation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  inexpert  care;  8,060 
treatments  were  given  for  malaria,  1,484  for  general  ailments,  1,177 
for  grippe,  and  92,986  for  hookworm  and  similar  diseases,  while 
19,687  vaccinations  were  performed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to 
enter  upon  a  five-year  sanitary  campaign  with  a  monthly  expenditure 
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of  5,000  gold  pesos,  part  of  which  the  Foundation  will  pay  until  the 
fifth  year. 

Vaccination  against  typhoid. — The  Army  director  of  sanitation 
has  had  many  recruits  vaccinated  against  typhoid  and  paratyphoid 
by  a  polyvalent  vaccine  prepared  locally.  The  results  have  been 
excellent. 

PEnu. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. — The 
Peruvian  branch  of  this  society,  founded  in  September,  1919,  was 
incorporated  early  this  year. 

Child  labor. — The  inspector  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children, 
hoping  to  prevent  truancy,  has  requested  the  cooperation  of  the 
police  in  enforcing  the  law'  which  forbids  children  under  14  years  to 
engage  in  street  trading  of  any  nature,  allowing  it  to  those  between 
14  and  18  w'ho  have  obtained  the  proper  authorization. 

Houses  for  workmen. — The  Dominican  fathers  at  Chucuito,  a 
suburb  of  Callao,  arc  planning  as  relief  for  housing  congestion  in  that 
port  to  erect  houses  for  laborers  on  some  of  their  vacant  land.  Sixty 
portable  houses,  such  as  those  from  Seattle,  w'hich  were  recently 
exhibited  in  Lima,  will  probably  be  put  up. 

Vacci.nation. — Vaccination  against  smallpox  is  required  of 
pupils  entering  the  Callao  schools. 

Social  hygiene. — The  second  lecture  on  social  hygiene,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Popular  University,  was  given  in  a  moving  picture 
house  of  Vitarte,  a  manufacturing  suburb  of  Lima.  It  w'as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  film  on  syphilis.  The  third  lecture  in  the  series  w'as 
held  in  the  Students  House  in  Lima. 

Antic.vncer  campaign. — Dr.  Jos6  Mostajo,  president  of  the  per¬ 
manent  commission  for  cancer  control,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  study  anticancer  leagues  in  the  United  States  and 
h]uropc. 

SALVA1K)R. 

IIooKW'ORM  OFFICE. — So  many  children  appear  at  consultation 
hours  at  the  hookworm  campaign  office  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
attend  to  them  all. 

Stati.stics  of  free  clinics. — The  Public  ('harity  Society  of  San 
Salvailor  sent  105  patients  to  the  hospital  during  1921;  and  gave 
consultations  to  9,950  adult  patients,  and  to  4,489  sick  children. 
The  society  also  sent  doetors  to  the  homes  of  360  sick  persons  upon 
their  reipiest.  The  Kmergency  Night  Clinic,  Hotdn  Azul,  treated 
753  persons,  the  Night  Prophylactic  Clinic  of  Santa  Lucia  w’ard 
treated  2,850  men,  and  that  of  Concepcidn  ward  761  patients.  All 
patients  treated  in  all  the  clinics  of  the  city  numbered  18,163.  The 
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society  also  maintains  clinics  in  the  Departments  of  Sonsonate,  San 
Mi"iiel,  and  Santa  Ana,  in  which  1,315  patients  were  treated. 

The  Gota  de  Leche  (milk  station  for  babies)  from  its  opening 
September  15,  up  to  December  had  assisted  423  sick  children,  only  2 
of  whom  died;  issued  277  prescriptions;  and  furnished  7,453  bottles 
of  milk. 

T’XITED  STATES. 

Internatioxai.  Coxgress  of  Ophthalmology. — An  International 
Congress  of  Ophthalmology  was  held  in  Washington  from  April  25  to 
28  last.  Of  more  than  600  delegates  registered,  approximately  GO, 
among  them  some  of  the  world’s  most  famous  oculists,  came  from 
foreign  countries,  including  a  notable  representation  from  Latin 
America.  On  the  program,  which  was  issued  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  French,  there  were  six  important  papers  by  delegates  from  Cuba, 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Other  papei’s  were  given  by  French, 
English,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Belgian,  Jugo-Slav,  Canadian,  and 
American  ophthalmologists.  This  congress  offers  another  inspiring 
example  of  solidarity  in  the  world  of  science. 

Pan  American  Conference  of  Women. — On  April  20,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  announcement  previously  made  in  the  Bulletin, 
the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women  summoned  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  met  in  Baltimore.  Delegate's  from  twenty- 
one  American  countries,  including  some  from  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  came  to  this  international  gathering,  where  for  three 
days  subjects  relating  to  the  welfare  of  women  and  children  in  all 
spheres  of  activity  were  the  topics  of  discussion. 

As  the  Bulletin  intends  to  give  in  an  early  number  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  this  higldy  significant  meeting, 
the  present  note  will  be  confined  to  the  list  of  the  Latin  American 
delegates  and  mention  of  a  resolution  of  far-reaching  importance. 

The  Latin  American  members  of  the  Conference,  who  ably  repre¬ 
sented  their  respective  countries,  were  as  follows:  Argentina,  Sra. 
de  Le  Breton;  Bolivia,  Sra.  Arcadia  Calderon  de  Zalles;  Brazil,  Dona 
Bertha  Lutz,  Dona  Beatriz  de  Queiroz,  Miss  Annie  d’Armand  Mar- 
chant;  (Miile,  Sra.  de  Mathieu,  Srta.  Graciela  Mandujaiio,  Srta.  Mar¬ 
garita  Mieres,  Sra.  Sofia  de  Ferrari  Rojas,  Srta.  Luisa  Zanelle  l/>pez, 
Srta.  Margarita  l^opez  de  (\)llio;  Colombia,  Sra.  Maria  Suarez  de 
(\)ronado,  Srta.  llortensia  Coronado,  Srta.  Maria  Ordofiez;  Costa 
Rica,  vSra.  Sara  Casal  de  Quiros;  Cuba,  Sra.  Emma  Ijopez  Sena  de 
Garrido,  Sra.  Elena  de  la  Pena,  Srta.  L.  Z.  del  Portillo;  Dominican 
Republic,  Sra.  Ofelia  P.  de  douhert;  Ecuador,  Sra.  Matilde  de  Carho, 
Srta.  Beatriz  Carho,  Srta.  llortensia  Balarezo,  Srta.  Pastoriza  Flort's, 
Srta.  Maria  Flores;  Guatemala,  Sra.  de  Sanchez  Latour;  Haiti,  Mine. 
Charh's  DuIh*;  lloiuluras,  Srta.  Mercedt's  Lainez;  Mexico,  Srta.  Elena 
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Torres,  Sra.  Aurora  Herrera,  Sra.  Luisa  Garza,  Srta.  Eulalia  Guzmfin, 
Srta.  Maria  Renteria  de  Meza,  Sra.  Julia  Nana  de  lluisanchez,  Sra. 
M.  C.  Conde  de  Avila,  Srta.  Luz  Vera;  Nicaragua,  Srta.  Maria  Clotilde 
Vega,  Srta.  Juanita  Molina;  Panama,  Sra.  Ester  Niera  de  Calvo; 
Paraguay,  Srta.  Maria  Felicidad  Gonzales,  Srta.  Ruby  Gutierrez; 
Peru,  Srta.  Margarita  Conroy,  Srta.  Zerla  Anta}^  Sra.  Carmen  de 
Pinillos,  Srta.  Laura  Memeses  del  Caprio;  Uruguay,  Sra.  Olga  Capurro 
de  Varela,  Sra.  Celia  Paladino  de  Vitale,  Sr.  Carlos  E.  Monteverde; 
and  Venezuela,  Sra.  Mercedes  de  Guevara.  In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  Latin  American  members  of  the  conference,  there  were  27 
delegates  from  Canada  and  50  from  the  United  States,  besides  eight 
from  Porto  Rico  and  one  from  the  Philippines. 

The  most  important  resolution  passed  by  the  conference  was  that 
creating  a  ])rovisional  association  for  the  advancement  of  women  in 
South  and  Central  America.  This  new  organization  aims  to  bring 
about  the  education  of  all  women;  establish  higher  educational 
standards  in  women’s  schools;  establish  the  right  of  married  women 
to  control  their  own  property  and  to  collect  and  control  their  own 
wages;  to  organize  public  speaking  among  women;  to  see  that  women 
have  an  opportunity  for  the  free  use  of  their  talents  in  any  and  all 
lines  of  endeavor;  to  educate  pubUc  sentiment  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  vote;  and  to  promote  understanding  and  concord  between  aU 
the  nations  in  the  Americas  with  a  view  to  assuring  permanent  peace 
on  this  continent. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  International  Suffrage 
Association,  was  elected  honorary  president,  and  Mrs.  Maud  Wood 
Park,  president  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  provisional 
president.  The  vice  presidents  are  Srta.  Elena  Torres,  of  Mexico, 
Sra.  Ester  Niera  de  Calvo,  of  Panama,  and  Dona  Bertha  Lutz,  of 
Brazil,  while  the  treasurer  is  Sra.  Maria'  Suarez  de  Coronado,  of 
Colombia,  now  residing  in  Washington.  As  Mrs.  Park  is  unable  to 
serve,  the  position  will  be  provided  for  later. 

URUGUAY. 

Garden  district. — A  live-sided  plot  of  irregular  shape  near  the 
Parque  Rodo  in  Montevideo  has  been  laid  out  in  winding  roads  and 
29  lots,  which  will  soon  be  sold  at  auction  by  the  municipality  with 
the  proviso  that  only  three-lifths  of  the  plot  may  be  built  upon,  the 
rest  to  be  planted  to  trees  or  gardens. 

Hospital  for  children. — The  milk  station  of  Minas  has  received 
an  appropriation  of  4,000  pesos  for  a  children’s  hospital.  It  was 
founded  and  is  directed  by  Dr.  Tula  Rovira  de  Ricci. 

Social  hygiene. — Dr.  Paulina  Luisi  has  been  honored  by  an 
invitation  to  represent  in  Uruguay  the  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Congress  of  Social  Hygiene  and  of  Prophylactic,  Sanitary 
and  Moral  Education  which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  December. 
Dr.  Luisi  is  asked  to  present  a  report  on  sex  education  in  the  schools. 
She  with  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Brito  del  Pino  will  represent  the  Republic 
at  the  conference. 

Vaccixatiox. — The  Health  Department  of  Montevideo  has  dis¬ 
tributed  broadcast  a  leaflet  recommending  vaccination  against 
typhoid  fever,  and  has  opened  a  free  station  for  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  which  is  obligatory  for  minors. 

IxTERXAL  sECRETioxs. — Dr.  Juan  C.  Mussio  Fournier,  an  Uru¬ 
guayan  physician  now  in  Paris,  has  been  honored  by  being  asked  to 
edit  the  volume  on  Internal  Secretions  in  Prof.  Toulouse’s  Treatise 
on  Medicine.  Dr.  Mussio  Fournier  has  made  original  clinical  investi¬ 
gations  in  this  particular  branch  of  physiology. 

Garbage  ixcixerator. — A  Milwaukee  engineer  has  been  in 
Montevideo  studying  the  construction  of  the  municipal  garbage 
incinerator,  which  he  considered  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpc^e, 
it  being  especially  noteworthy  that  the  incineration  produces  no 
disagreeable  odor  and  requires  little  labor.  The  plant  was  designed 
by  Juan  P.  Fabini,  an  engineer  of  Montevideo. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  CAMP. — The  sixth  university  camp  of  the  South  ^\jneri- 
can  Federation  of  Christian  Associations  was  held  in  Piriapolis  in 
February,  with  an  attendance  of  Argentine,  Brazilian,  Chilean,  and 
Uruguayan  university  men.  Fifteen  large  tents  were  grouped  on  a 
hillside  around  a  central  building  where  the  meetings  were  held. 
The  daily  program  began  with  a  gymnasium  class  and  closed  with  a 
camp  fire. 

Ameuicax  Hvoiexe  Coxferexce.— This  South  American  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  in  Montevideo  early  in  1923.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  discussion  are  the  following:  Typhoid  fever,  paratyphoid, 
water-borne  diseases,  diphtheria,  leprosy,  beri-beri,  exanthematous 
typhus,  bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  grippe,  campaign  against 
alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  professional  diseases. 

Social  Legislatiox  ix  Uruguay.^ — See  page  623. 

Day  of  rest. — See  page  623. 

Prohiuitiox  IX  Army. — See  page  623. 

IxTERXATioxAi.  Americax  Ciiild-Welfare  Office. — See  page  622. 


VENEZUELA. 

Offer  to  the  Red  Cross. — A  group  of  Caracas  pharmacists  has 
offered  to  put  up  free  of  charge  prescriptions  needed  by  the  patients 
of  the  Red  (Voss  Dispensary. 


GENERAL  NOTES 


AKflEXTIXA. 

La  Plata  Arts  Mtselm. — A  commission  has  been  appointed  to 
establish  a  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  city  «f  La  Plata. 

Wacxer  Society. — Tiic  Wagner  Society,  of  Buenos  Aires,  which 
now  has  1,043  members,  has  published  a  report  of  the  43  concerts  held 
during  the  year,  and  its  plans  for  future  programs.  It  advocates  the 
building  of  a  large  concert  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,()()0 
persons,  for  organ  recitals  and  other  concerts. 


Diplomatic  reciprocity. — The  Brazilian  State  Department  has 
oflicially  announced  the  promotion  of  its  legation  in  Mexico  to  the 
rank  of  embassy,  in  order  to  reciprocate  the  same  step  taken  by 
Mexico  with  regard  to  her  diplomatic  representation  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 


CniLEAX  DELECATE.s. — The  Chilean  delegates  to  the  (Miilean- 
Peruvian  conference,  which  opened  in  the  Pan  American  Building 
May  l.'j,  are  Sehor  Don  Luis  Izijuierdo,  Minister  of  Chile  in  Argentina, 
and  Sehor  D(»n  ('arlos  Aldunate  Solar,  e.x-president  of  the  Senate  and 
professor  of  civil  law.  The  counselor  of  the  delegation  is  Sehor  Don 
Alejandro  Alvarez,  adviser  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

UxiTEi)  States  tourists.—  During  the  early  months  of  this  year 
Chile  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  tourists  from  the  United  States, 
chiefly  in  parties  organized  by  the  American  Express  Co.  The  press 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  their  coming  and  urged  the  authorities 
and  the  public  to  extend  every  courtesy  to  the  travelers. 

Americax  embassy. — The  United  States  Government  has  pur- 
chas(‘d  a  residence  opposite  the  Panpie  F'orestal  in  Santiago,  which 
will  be  used  for  its  Embassy. 

.  COLOMBIA. 

Botaxical  expeditiox. — A  botanical  expedition  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Harvard  University,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  sailed  in  April  to  make  collections  on 
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the  central  and  occidental  cordilleras  of  Colombia,  This  expedition 
is  one  of  a  series  under  the  same  auspices  toward  a  complete  study 
of  the  flora  of  northern  South  America.  It  is  directed  by  Dr. 
Francis  W.  Pennell. 

CUBA. 

Sixth  Latin  American  Medical  Congress. — According  to  the 
plans  made  in  the  Fifth  Latin  American  Medical  Congress  held  in 
Lima  in  1913,  the  Sixth  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Habana,  November 
19-26,  1922.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  asked  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  expenses  related  to  the  congress. 
The  Department  of  State  has  forwarded  invitations  to  the  various 
Latin  American  countries  and  to  scientific  institutions  in  Cuba.  The 
Bulletin  is  indebted  to  the  secretary.  Dr.  Francisco  Maria  Fei  uandez, 
for  news  of  this  important  scientific  meeting. 

French  monument  in  Panama. — The  Government  has  contributed 
$500  as  Cuba’s  quota  for  the  monument  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
Panama  to  the  French  who  lost  their  liv’es  in  the  attempt  to  build 
the  canal  under  De  Lesseps. 

ECUADOR. 

New  legation. — With  the  presentation  in  March  of  credentials  by 
Senor  Don  Albino  Pugnalia,  accredited  to  Quito  as  Minister  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  that  country  established  a  legation  in  Ecuador. 

Geographic  society. — The  Geographic  Society  of  Quito  was  re¬ 
cently  founded  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  University,  with  Senor  don 
Cristobal  de  Gangotena  Jijon  as  president. 

HAITI. 

II.UTiAN  POETRY. — Under  the  auspices  of  L’Essai,  a  Parisian  news¬ 
paper,  M.  Louis  Morpeau  early  this  year  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Haitian  poetry  in  the  French  capital. 

MEXICO. 

Gift  statue  to  Brazil. — As  a  gift  on  the  Centenary  of  Brazil’s 
independence  Mexico  will  present  to  that  country  a  statue  of  the 
Aztec  hero,  Cuauhtemoc,  w’hich  wdll  be  placed  in  one  of  the  principal 
plazas  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Visiting  American  surgeons. — A  number  of  noted  American 
surgeons,  headed  by  Dr.  William  Mayo,  have  lately  been  visiting 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  other  medical  institutions  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  country.  They  have  met  everywhere  with  a  warm 
welcome  on  the  part  of  their  southern  colleagues  and  every  courtesy 
has  been  extended  to  them  by  public  oflicials,  President  Obregon 
taking  a  special  interest  in  their  mission.  Dr.  Mayo,  in  representation 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  invited  the  Mexican  medical 
profession  to  send  delegates  to  the  Medical  (\)n\’ention  which  will  be 
held  in  the  United  States  in  October. 
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PANAMA, 

Tribute  to  Gorgas. — At  the  memorial  services  for  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Gorgas  held  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  March  3,  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  Panama  in  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Le- 
fevre,  paid  tribute  to  the  great  sanitarian  in  an  eloquent  address. 
He  said  that  Panama  was  engaged  in  a  constant  effort  to  render 
homage  to  the  man  who  had  made  the  canal  possible  by  freeing  the 
Republic  from  yellow  fever,  and  that,  like  the  Cid,  after  death  he 
still  led  his  forces  to  victory.  The  British  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  also  made  an  address,  praising  the  achievements  of  General 
Gorgas. 

Peru. 

Peruvtan  delegates. — The  Peruvian  delegates  to  the  Chilean- 
Peruvian  conference  are  Dr.  Meliton  F.  Porras,  ex-minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  Dr.  Hern&n  Velarde,  Minister  of  Peru  in  Argentina.  Dr. 
Sol6n  Polo,  technical  adviser  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
counsellor  of  the  delegation. 

Hall  of  Fame. — The  portrait  of  Seuor  Alberto  Ulloa,  a  distin¬ 
guished  journalist,  highly  respected  for  his  civic  virtues,  has  been 
added  to  the  National  Gallery  of  portraits  of  notable  Peruvians  in  the 
Lima  library,  making  42  men  thus  honored,  among  whom  are  Pres¬ 
cott  and  Markham.  A  special  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  for  this 
distinction. 

Uruguay. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton. — The  death,  on  January  5,  1922,  of  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton,  the  famous  British  explorer,  caused  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  all  over  the  world  and  was  felt  with  especial  keenness  in 
Uruguay.  It  was  there  that  his  body  was  brought  before  the  news 
of  his  passing  had  reached  any  countr3^  At  the  time  of  the  funeral 
service  the  Uruguayan  nation  rendered  the  military  honors  of  a  min¬ 
ister  to  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  and  the  official  representatives  and 
members  of  the  British  colony,  the  mourners  in  the  funeral  cortege, 
were  joined  by  throngs  of  sympathetic  Uruguayans.  The  generosity 
and  many  courtesies  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  were  deeply  ap¬ 
preciated,  although  it  was  thought  best  to  decline  the  offer  of  a  war¬ 
ship  to  bear  the  explorer’s  body  to  its  last  resting  place  in  South 
Geoi^ia.  The  President  in  his  message  to  Congress,  and  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Relations  at  the  funeral  service,  highly  eulogized  Sir 
Ernest’s  character  and  work. 

Immigration. — The  Immigrant  Lodging  Bureau  has  given  out  the 
following  figures  for  immigration;  1920,  3,148;  1921,  2,413.  Span¬ 
iards  came  in  the  largest  number:  1,422  in  1920  and  1,05.')  in  1921. 


.SUBJECT  mrm  or  consular  riports. 


KEPOKTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  20,  1022. 


Kducational  courses  in  Argentine  schools .  Jan.  11 

Ar»‘ntine  foreign  trade,  first  9  months  of  1929 . 1  Jan.  17 

Kids  for  rails  and  accessories  for  State  railways . do _ 

Keport  upon  the  operation  of  the  new  rent  law .  Jan.  IS 

.\erialTransportscreiccsbetween  Kuenosairesand  Montevideo.  Jan.  19 

( >|>euing  of  .\erial  School  at  San  Isidro . I  Jan.  29 

I’roject  of  Argentine  l..abor  Code . .  Fell.  2 

Annualrcportoncommerceandresourcesofnorthern  .Vrgeutina  Feb.  3 
for  calendar  year  1921. 

.\rgentine  railway  tariff  increases .  Feb.  4 

.\rrentine meatin  the  I'nited  Kin^uni . ‘...do _ 

I’uDlic  control  of  privately  owned-forest  lands . I. .  .do _ 

l’r>‘$idential  message  regarding  extension  of  time  fur  payment  of  ;...du _ 

Agrarian  loan.  i 

Condition  of  Buenos  .\lres  banks  at  the  end  of  Dec.  31, 1921 . |. .  .do _ 

Decrease  in  sales  of  agricultural  machinery .  Feb.  8 

Cereal  prices,  week  ending  Feb.  2, 1922 . •. .  .do _ 

I’roposra  tax  upon  steamship  passen^r  fares . ;  Feb.  13 

Executive  message  to  Congress  regarding  rural  rentals . I  Feb.  14 

Constitutioiuility  of  rental  law  covering  residential  and  business  . .  .do _ 

premises. 

BRAZIL.  I 

Coal  imports  during  first  9  months  of  1921 . ;  Jan.  6 

Alcohol  as  automobile  fuelin  I’emambuco . '  Jan.  11 

Keport  on  shipping  conditions  at  port  of  I’emambuco . i  Jan.  14 

Bahia  tobacco  industry . i  Jan.  17 

Keport  of  the  municipality  and  port  of  Santos,  with  especial  ’  Jan.  29 

reference  to  temperature  and  rainfall. 

Federal  subsidy  for  roads  built  and  maintained  in  Brazil . i  Jan.  in 

ImprovementsintheportofNatal,Stateof KioCirandedoNorte.i  Jan.  28 

Coastwise  navigation  at  Santos . j  Jan.  31 

I’roposed  dredpng  of  port  of  Kecife . i  Feb.  7 

Building  construction  activity . j  Feb.  8 

Shipping  conditions  at  I’emambuco . '  Feb.  11 

Concession  tor  hotel  in  Maceio,  .\laguas . I  Feb.  17 

Concession  for  vegetable  oil  industry  in  I’arahyba  do  Norte . i  Feb.  18 

Cotton  culture  in  Brazil . j  Feb.  21 

ciiiLt:.  I 

Internal  revenue  fur  1929— recent  discoveries  in  the  mining  in-  .  Jan.  23 

dustry. 

Highway  transportation . ;  Feb.  2 

(ieneral  conditions- port  construction— trade  notes . j  Feb.  6 

.\ct  to  regulate  Chilean  coastwise  shipping . '  Feb.  13 


W.  Henry  Kobertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  const! 
at  Kosario. 

\V.  Henry  Kobertson. 

1  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thus.  H.  Sevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice 
consul  at  Santos. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

K.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 

Do. 

Alphon.saOaulin, consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Kio  do  Janeiro. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

B.  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  .\ntolag^ta. 

S.  Keid  Thompson,  vice 
consul  at  Valparaiso. 

Do. 


•Market  for  manufactures  of  rubber . '  Feb.  7 

I 

Colombian  Congress  to  issue  treasury  notes . i  Feb.  10 

Cuff(>o  industry  in  Barranquilla  district . Feb.  20 


Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery 
vice  consul  at  Barraininiira 
Do. 


Public  control  of  forest  lands . |  Feb.  15 

Market  fur  cannetl  ^oods  (.American) . j  Feb.  2:1 

Inlormatiun  regarding  lumber .  .Mar.  8 


Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  use  of  motor  vehicles . j  Feb.  17 

Coal  importation  at  Haltana  during  1920-21 .  Feb.  20 

Exports  for  the  year  1921 . '  Feb.  21 


Imports  through  the  port  of  Matanra.s  for  1921 . i..  .do . 

New  telephone  system  in  Isle  of  Pines . Feb.  22 

Imports  from  Germany,  1921 . 1  Mar.  7 


Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cicn- 
fuegus. 

John  R.  Putnam,  consul  at 
Habana. 

Thomas  McEnelly,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Matanzas. 

Do. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 
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Report  received  to  March  20,  1922. — Continued. 
Subject.  '  Date. 


ccBA — continued. 

Cattle  and  slaughtering  in  Cuba . !••  ■  j” - 

Motion  pictures . 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products . 

Coal,  lignite,  and  coke . 

Sugar  shipments  in  foreign  bottoms . 

Im|>urts  through  the  i>ort  of  Matan7.as,  Itfl9,  192U,  1921 . 

IlOMINtrAN  REPUBLIC.  I 

Decline  in  value  of  ex|>orls  from  Santo  Domingo  district . |  Jan.  30 

Market  in  the  Dominican  Kepuldie  for  manufaetures  of  rubber..!  Mar.  7 
Kconomie  notes . . .  .do - 


do. 
.do. 

.  .do . 

Mar.  if 
.  .do _ 


GV.ATEMALA.  | 

Regulations  governing  the  im|x>rtation  of  nursery  plants  into  Feb.  10 
Guatemala. 

H.AtTI. 


.\uthor. 


John  R.  Putnam. 
Do. 

Charles  Forman. 
Do. 

Thomas  MeEnelly. 
Do. 


Geo.  A.  Makinson,  viee  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo  City. 
Do. 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

.VrthurC.  Frost,  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 


General  summary  of  the  mining  industry. 


192t 


IIONKURA.S. 


duras. 


Dee.  30  ;  .Vvra  M.  Warren,  consul  at 
Cape  Haitien. 

1922  I 

New  electrie  lighting  systems  tor  ct'rtain  municipalities  in  Hon- i  Jan.  11  .\lbert  11.  Gerlierieh,  vice 

consul  at  Puerto  Cortes. 
1)0. 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

.Vie.vander  K.  Sloan,  consul 
at  l,a  Ceiba. 

Do. 


Iron  and  steel  industry.  La  Ceiba  district . 

Railroads  and  railroad  canstruction  in  district . 

MEXICO. 

.Agricultural  products  of  the  .State  of  Jalisco,  1921 . 

Mayors  of  municipalities  asked  to  aid  in  road  construction. 

Proposed  new  railroad  for  .Sonora . 

Ovster  iMsls  at  Guaymas . 

New  railroad  promised  on  west  coast . 

Lower  California  cotton  crop . 


New  international  bridge  la'tween  Larislo,  Tex.,  and  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Prmwsed  automobile  highway  iielweiMi  Ciudad  Jiiarei  and 
Mexico  City. 

PANAMA. 

Iron  and  steel  inditstry . 


lioilers. 

January  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 

PERU. 

Foreign  trade  statistics  for  1921) . 


SALVAIMIR. 

tatistics  regarding  maritime  movements  in  ports  of  Kl  Salvador. 


I  nheritanee  tax  in  FU  Salvador . 

Public  control  of  privately  owntsl  forest  iaiuls 
URUGUAY. 

S  chool  gardens  for  C  rugiiay . 


Agricultural  extension  work  in  Cruguay. 
New  submarine  cable  tor  Montevidwi. .  .. 
.Municipal  owned  hotel  at  Carrasco . . 


Jan. 

11 

Jan. 

27 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

23 

Mar. 

3 

Mar. 

0 

Feb. 

9 

Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

21 

Mar. 

2 

Mar. 

3 

Mar. 

7 

.Mar. 

IS 

Mar. 

G 

j  Fob. 

15 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

28 

Feb. 

H 

Feb. 

1 

.  Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

18 

.  Feb 

.  3 

.  Feb. 

8 

.  Feb. 

14 

Guadalajara, 
'"rancis  J.  l)y 
Nogales, 
lartley  F.  Yo 
Guaymas. 


Mexicali. 

Harry  L.  Walsh,  consul  at 
Nuevo  Laredo. 


VENEZUELA. 

Report  on  mineral  deposits  and  industries . 

Decree  regaixling  importation  of  goods  exempt  from  duties 
December  report  on  commeree  and  industries . 


National  annual  report  on  commeree  and  industries  for  1921 _ 

Market  for  manufacturers  of  rublx-r . . 

Lumber  Imports  at  l.a  Guaira . 


Ciudad  Juarez. 


ama  City. 
Do. 


Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  in 
charge  at  Callao- Lima. 

Lynn  W.  Franklin,  consul  at 
El  Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  eonsul  a  t 
.Montevidis). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Feb.  7  :  Wm.  P.  Garrety,  consul  at 
Puerto  Cabello. 

Feb.  15  ■  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  eonsul 
I  at  Caracas. 

Feb.  IS  ,  s.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at 
I  La  Guaira. 

Feb.  21)  I  Do. 

Feb.  2S  !  John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 
I  Maracaibo. 

Mar.  3  S.  J.  Fletcher. 


I 


Plblications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During 
December,  1921. 

{Continued  from  May.) 


UNITED  STATES. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  Conjp-ess,  Deeemlier  6,  1921. 
Washington,  G.  P.  ().,  1921.  15  j).  8°. 

Administration  of  dejiendencies.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  federal  cmiiire, 
with  sjieeial  reference  to  American  colonial  problems.  By  Alpheus  II.  Snow. 
New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1902.  vi,  619  p.  8°. 

American  philosophy  of  government.  Essay's.  By  Alpheus  Henry  Snow.  New 
York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1921.  iii,  485  p.  8°. 

Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the 
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